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7 HE definition of Mr Oliver Lyttelton’s duties that | of Labour and the Minister of Production,” whereas the 
ie the Prime Minister gave on March 12th cleared up _— new scheme says that “in all matters connected with the 
s the mystery that had enveloped the Ministry of Produc- allocation, distribution and efficiem se of labour within 
x ton ever since Lord Beaverbrook resigned his office on the field of war production, the Minister of Production 
i February 20th. It was not apparent then why Mr and the Minister of Labour will work together ; the latter 
r Lyttelton was not appointed Minister of Production being generally responsible for the supply of labour, and 
-,( ‘Straight away, and since it has now been decided that the former for determining the relative importance of the 
: ae ; 2 oo 
Lf that is to be his title, it is still less apparent today why —- various demands for labour for war production.” Here, 
i! an entirely unnecessary hiatus of three weeks was allowed too, the real meaning of the two sets of words appears 
¥ set in a matter which, by common consent, is to be almost exactly identical. Almost the only change 
il € utmost urgency. that is possibly of substance is the explicit responsibility 
ol _The explanation cannot be found in any very significant of the new Minister for “ planning the development of 
— difference between the old powers and the new. There home resources, for arranging the import programme and 


are, indeed, differences ; but they are not of great impor- 
tance. For example, Lord Beaverbsook, as Minister of 
War Production, was to have had a Ministry; Mr 
Lyttelton, as Minister of Production, is to have “a 
thoroughly effective secretariat,’ and it may be guessed 
that these are merely two names for the same thing. On 
the point that has excited the greatest interest—namely, 
bour—the White Paper of February roth laid it down 
hat the Minister of Labour would be responsible for the 
main allocation of manpower, but that “ all labour ques- 
ptons between the Production Departments and the 
Ministry of Labour will be settled between the Minister 
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for settling the allocation and release of stocks” both of 
raw materials and of machine tools—and even this may 
have been implicit in the February White Paper. The 
terms of the reference to the Admiralty’s powers over 
the design, construction and armament of all naval vessels, 
and over the construction, repair and defensive equip- 
ment of merchant vessels are virtually identical. This 
having been made clear, the Board of Admiralty has, on 
each occasion, consented to the inclusion of a somewhat 
empty phrase to the effect that, in all other respects, the 
functions of the Minister of Production will extend to the 
field of production for which the Admiralty is responsible. 
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It is difficult to be very enthusiastic about either set 
of definitions. They bear in almost every sentence the 
trace of compromises. The Labour compromise has been 
adequately discussed. The Admiralty reservations make 
a large hole in the Minister’s co-ordinating powers (how 
can he draw up an armour-plate programme, if he has 
no power over either the design of ships or the naval 
building programme?). The compromise over the Raw 
Materials Department, which is under the Minister of 
Supply but answerable for all important matters to the 
Minister of Production, is as ridiculous as the judgment 
of Solomon (neither claimant apparently loves the child 
sufficiently to prevent it from being cut in two). The 
arrangements for representation in Washington (which 
are discussed in detail on another page) have the same 
air of patchwork. It is disappointing to discover that, even 
after the last change of Government, it is still apparently 
necessary to save Ministers’ faces, to salve their amour 
propre and to spare them from the brutal fate of being 
faced with a clear decision. The new methods—and the 
new men—do not reach even as far down as the second 
rank in the Ministerial hierarchy. 

Nevertheless, the immediate need is to make the best 
of a scheme which, if not perfect, is at least workable. 
Powers and functions are only means to the end of greater 
production. How can this be secured? Plans and counter- 
plans are thick upon the ground, and nearly everybody 
who is to be met upon the streets or in the clubs knows 
for certain exactly what needs to be done to raise British 
production to the peak. Mr Lyttelton will be making a 
grave mistake if he dismisses all these ideas. It is perfectly 
true that the present volume of production in the United 
Kingdom is (with a few exceptions) quite astonishingly 
large, and that if it were permissible to make the com- 
parison with the output of Germany and the conquered 
territories, the results would astonish the critics. It is 
true, too, that (again, with a few exceptions) the quality 
of the arms that are being produced is excellent. But 
no successes achieved are any warrant for silencing 
criticism. The task of the United Nations is not merely 
to equal the Axis production, it is to exceed it by the 
largest possible margin in the shortest possible time. 
There are four long years of Nazi maximum production 
to be overtaken. The overtaking cannot start until the 
current rate of production is larger than Hitler’s ; and 
if it is to be finished in time for a crushing offensive 
in 1943, there is not a moment to be lost. Any pro- 
posal that would increase production this year must be 
examined. 


There are two particular proposals which have received 
a great deal of public attention. These are the movement 
to have Production Committees of workers and managers 
in every factory ; and the various suggestions for increas- 
ing the powers and responsibilities of the Regional Boards. 
In both of these proposals there is a substantial degrec 
of merit ; both should be adopted ; but neither is very 
likely to make a major difference to output. Experience 
with Production Committees (or with the similar bodies 
which, under different titles, have existed in industry for 
many years) has been rather varied. A lively and efficient 
management can use a Production Committee to get the 
very best out of its labour force, by giving the men frank 
and intelligible explanations of what is happening and 
by expounding the reasons for actions which might other- 
wise appear merely stupid. Where such a management 
exists, it is unlikely to need the formal mechanism of a 
committee to keep it awake to the ideas and suggestions 
that arise in the minds of the workers. On the other hand, 
where the management is slow and stiff, a Production 
Committee is unlikely either to satisfy the workers’ 
grievances or to improve the management’s methods. This 
is not, of course, to say that such Committees do no 
good at all. Particularly in times like these, there is a 
real, if indirect, benefit to be obtained from anything 
that fosters the spirit of co-operation, that encourages the 
atmosphere of team work for a common end. The system 
adopted for the Royal Ordnance Factories (which is 
discussed in a Note on page 405) should be generalised 
to all factories engaged on Government work. But no 
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miracles should be expected. Broadly speaking, the chie | 
advantage of Production Committees will be to give the 
management an opportunity to speak to the workers ang 
explain what is happening, rather than vice versa, anj 
the effect on production will usually be limited to wha 
follows upon the creation of a better spirit of contentmen; 
and comprehension among the workers. But this wij 
not be small ; and it should not be neglected. 

Much the same can be said about the proposal 
promote the Regional Boards to a more prominent place 
Local organisation and control have undoubtedly beep 
neglected hitherto, and there has been too much centrali. 
sation in the overworked Ministries in London. But the 
reverse tendency should not go too far. Control mug 
necessarily be very largely at the centre, and the mor 
intense becomes the nation-wide shortage of materials 
machinery, manpower and factory space, the more essen. 
tial does it become to have a central plan and a centr 
allocation (a fact which, incidentally, goes far to explain 
why regional control cannot develop so far in this wa 
as in the last). But within the field of progressing and of 
arranging for sub-contracting, there is much useful work 
that could be done—and can only be done—by strong 
Regional Boards, representative of all of the Ministries 
concerned, but endowed with powers of their own to 
make whatever adjustments, within the central pro 
gramme, would best promote the efficiency of production 
or speed up deliveries. 

It is probable that a much greater immediate effect 
could be produced on the volume of output by methods 
that lend themselves very much les’ easily to simpk 
generalisation than either Production Committees or 
Regional Controls. For example, neither of these two can 
get very far if there are defects in the central planning 
of the production programme—if the materials, or the 
labour, or the machine tools are not available when they 
are wanted, or if one part of the programme kas to come 
to a stop because another part has been allowed to depart 
too far from the schedule. For an astonishingly long 
period of the war, production proceeded without anything 
that could properly be called a plan. At present, the 
different production Ministries each have their planning 
staffs, of varying efficiency and authority. But these 
are only the first rudiments of a plan for production as 
a whole. The volume of British production is now so 
large and its variety so wide that a skilful manager could 
vary the nature of the output much as an organist mixes 
his stops. But that would require both a much closer 
correlation of production with’ strategy and far more 
agility at the centre than the present rather cumbrous 
mechanism allows. 

Another direction in which much could be done if only 
it were possible to turn abstract nouns into concrete 
realities is in the field of management. The Government 
has from the start possessed the powers to replace any 
management it chose—but they have hardly at all 
been used. In wartime, there is a very great deal indeed 
to be said for a policy of drastic action pour encourager 
les autres. Everybody who has a hand in the production 
programme knows of instances of proved incompetence 
or proved selfishness. A few ostentatious displacements 
would work wonders, especially if they were accompanied 
by a thorough policy of searching out the efficient 
managers, wherever they may be, and placing them in 
the most responsible positions. Far too much tenderness 
has been,shown for far too long to the existing managerial 
structure of industry. It needs to be quite drastically 
combed out. 

Apart from the perennial question of the controls— 
subject to which The Economist has devoted continuous 
attention since the beginning of the war, and to which it 
will revert in the immediate future—these two lines of 
action probably provide the most favourable opportumiues 
for immediate progress. Without neglecting either workers 
representation or regional organisation, Mr Lyttelton W! 
be well advised to devote his attention first to the central 
planning of the programme and to the quality of 
managements, both in the Ministries and in industry, who 
will have to execute it. 
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in the Commons on the Service Estimates. This 

was the need, voiced by speaker after speaker, for com- 
bined strategical planning between the Navy, the Army 
and the Air Force and for combined operation in battle. 
The reason for this unanimity is plain. The outstanding 
fact in the successes of the Germans and the Japanese 
has been the high degree of co-operation between all 
available forces, strategically and tactically; the out- 
standing fact in Allied failures has been the absence 
of this co-operation. The layman speaks, or ought to 
speak, with the greatest possible diffidence in these 
matters. But the evidence cannot easily be misunderstood 
or gainsaid. Apart from the Battle of Britain, which was 
an air fight pure and simple because the enemy had no 
sea power, the episodes that are remembered with most 
pride are those in which co-operation, enforced or 
arranged, were conspicuous: the evacuatign from 
Dunkirk by a miracle of improvisation when an army 
was saved after the battle had been decisively lost ; the 
small but stirring raids on Lofoten, Vaagso and 
Bruneval ; the very occasional bombing and shelling of 
Axis Mediterranean strongholds ; and the joint air and 
land attacks on Italian armies in Libya. These, 
however, were all exceptional, not routine as _ they 
should be; and in North Africa, the advantage was 
not pushed home, in part at least, because the types of 
aircraft best suited to combined fighting were lacking. 
The inquiry into the recent escape of the German 
warships from Brest has not revealed “any serious 
deficiencies in foresight, co-operation or organisation.” 
But this is, presumably, within the existing arrange- 
ments ; the implication of the episode surely is that the 
atrangements for sea and air co-operation themselves 
are fallible. 
Indeed, the core of the current controversy is in the 
air. The critics, by no means all amateurs or laymen, 
contend that the Air Ministry has failed to provide the 
aircraft, in numbers or kinds, required to co-operate 
with the Army and the Navy, and this is why, unneces- 
sarily and unfortunately, the discussion has been distorted 
into a disputation for and against the “ dismemberment ” 
of the RAF. Actually, of course, it is the end that matters, 
not the means, and the desired end is obvious enough. 
It is that no naval or military unit should go into action 
without adequate air cover, air reconnaissance, and air 
artillery, any more than it would fight without its other 
weapons or without ammunition. The argument against 
the critics is still the old one of insufficient supplies. But 
to say that warships or ground troops should fight with- 
out air support, because there are no aircraft to spare, 


O*: issue stood out in each of the recent debates 
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is as reasonable as to say that they should fight without 
shells, because too few shells are being made. Air sup- 
port is not an “ extra.” 

One remedy would be to have three air forces, one 
to work with the Army, one to work with the Navy and 
one to work alone. It is this suggestion that raises the 
cry of “dismemberment.” But this would be a clumsy 
and untidy solution. It would multiply the “ overheads ” 
of air command and air training, and it would complicate 
the process of aircraft production. When the need is unity 
not division, it would be a retrograde step. The point is 
that this question of air co-operation is only a special 
case of a much wider and much deeper problem. Its 
lack is symptomatic of the fact that, from top to bottom, 
the fighting Services are planned and organised as three 
separate entities, which by every sign appears, to the 
lay eye at any rate, dangerously inappropriate to the 
conditions of modern warfare. The British Wehrmacht 
is tripartite and federal. Logically, the best way to ensure 
that every fighting unit on land or at sea was trained, 
equipped and employed as an integrated force, made up 
of all arms in their due proportions and deployed at 
the right time and in the right place, would be to 
integrate the three Services; and the example of 
Germany and Russia, with their triple-purpose Fighting 
Forces, would seem to reinforce this argument. But an 
academic logic in technical matters is the layman’s snare. 
The experts are no doubt biased in favour of the status 
quo; they are military experts, naval experts or air 
experts, not Wehrmacht experts. But they are experts. 
They know, or should know, what is possible ; and it 
needs no great expertise to recognise that it would not 
be possible to carry through a complete merger of the 
Navy, Army and RAF in wartime. Nor is this needed; the 
immediate problem is air co-operation with the Navy and 
the Army respectively. The analogy with Germany and 
Russia is imperfect. They are great land-powers, and it 
was inevitable that they should regard their air and 
sea forces as ancillary to their armies. The British 
problem is very different. On the one hand, Britain is 
primarily a sea-power; on the other, many decisive 
battles must be fought on land, with the Navy’s task 
merely to keep open communications behind the lines. 
Obviously, the union of the three arms must be looser 
than in the case of the continental powers. 

To admit this is not to dispute the growing opinion 
that the three Services must work as one, but simply 
to state that some solution other than amalgamation must 
be sought. The requirements are simple: unity in com- 
mand ; co-ordination in training and equipment; and 
co-operation in action. To secure the first, a “ General ” 
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Staff seems plainly needed, and at present there is none. 
The day-to-day conduct of the war is directed by the 
Chiefs of Staft Committee, made up of the professional 
heads of the three Services, the First Sea Lord, the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff (a misnomer which means 
simply the Chief of the Army Staff) and the Chief of 
the Air Staff, all men trained exclusively in their own 
separate services and mainly concerned in their daily 
duties with their separate administrative problems. There 
are, it is true, to aid this tripartite and representative 
body, the Joint Planning and Joint Intelligence Staffs of 
the three Services, specially selected to consider problems 
in common. But they, too, are tripartite and representa- 
tive. There are no “ general” officers who belong to no 
single Service but to all three, though these specially 
selected officers are the mearest approach; and, in 
practice, there is no command higher than the Chiefs 
of the separate Staffs in consultation. There is the 
Minister of Defence at the very top, with no Service 
attachments ; clearly in a true “ General ” Staff he would 
be in supreme charge, under commission from the 
War Cabinet which directs all phases of war policy. But 
there is Mr Churchill’s own word that he does not in 
fact interfere much with the Chiefs of Staff in their 
several and collective work. From day to day, there is 
neither a Commander-in-Chief nor a General Staff. 
The need is that, within the bounds of what is currently 
feasible, command should be more and more unified— 
not “co-ordinated.” Mr Churchill, in the planning of 
all operations, should be the opposite number to Mr 
Lyttelton, in the planning of all production, with his 
expert and independent staff. In both fields, strategy 
and production, “ co-ordination” by representative com- 
mittees and liaison officers has not succeeded in pro- 
ducing an integrated policy ; the result inevitably tends 
to be, not a common mind on common problems, but a 
symposium of separate programmes. A prime lesson of 
war administration so far is that liaison arrangements 
are a confession of failure on the part of the depart- 
ments or Services concerned to dovetail their working. 
The question is where the “general” officers are to be 
found to man this “ General” Staff and the commands 
below it. In the Army, officers who reach a certain rank 
become “general” officers and cease to belong to 
separate formations and regiments. This principle might 
be extended to the Defence Forces as a whole, so that 
no force larger than, say, a brigade was other than a joint 
force, of all three arms, or at least two, officered by 
commanders drawn initially from one or another of the 
three Services, but belonging to none and trained in 
the joint and common problems of all three. By this 
means, a “General” Staff at the top and “ General ” 
Staffs in command of all higher fighting formations could 
be made and manned. The changeover could not be 
quick ; and there would obviously have to be wide 
exceptions for the Navy, which necessarily operates from 
day to day largely in isolation. But the Navy could by 
no means be exempted from this interlacing of planning 


Reconstruction 


HERE has been no word about the new Govern- 

ment’s attitude towards reconstruction and planning, 
for defence, production and austerity have, inevitably, 
filled the stage. But the calls for new men and new 
measures rightly set reconstruction among the most press- 
ing tasks; to-day’s zeal is hope for to-morrow. Both 
reconstruction and planning have new Ministers. The 
new Paymaster-General, Sir William Jowitt, has taken 
over Mr Greenwood’s responsibility for devising plans for 
social and economic betterment; education, the social 
services, industrial and agricultural reorganisation and 
post-war conditions of life and work are presumably his 
province. Within this field, rebuilding and planning the 
use of the land are the duty of the new Minister of Works 
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and direction ; it cannot range the seas without air aid. 
and offensive action against the enemy in any theatre 
must be a combined operation of all three Services, The 
mere appointment of one of three parallel commanders of 
the three Services to be Supreme Commander at the top, 
in a region or theatre of war, is not enough. Under presegy 
conditions, this may be necessary and desirable to 
co-urdinate operations. But, without the “ generalisa. 
tion” of his functions and training, and those of his 
colleagues and their staffs, he and they will remain 
military, naval or air men, not over-all and “ generaj” 
commanders. Gaul will still be divided into three Parts, 
though one may be larger and more important than the 
other two. 

This “ generalisation” of command would appear, on 
the evidence, t@be the essential first step. From it could 
spring the unification in strategic planning—and in pro. 
duction programmes—and the co-operation in all opera. 
tions that are clearly required. From it, too, would . 
inevitably come plans for much more common training, 
at any rate of all officers expected to undertake responsi 
bility in the field, in preparation for combined tactical 
action. Modern war is, admittedly, an unprecedentedly 
specialised business. The cobbler must stick to his last— 
the airman to his aircraft, the artilleryman to his gun, 
the soldier to his weapons and the seaman to his ship, 
Specialisation of function is obviously as important as 
unification of command—but no more important; and 
ways and means of co-operation between all arms in 
battle are a necessary part of the equipment of all officers 
in charge of companies, squadrons and naval vessels, no 
less than of those in the higher commands. Only co-opera- 
tion in tactical training can make co-operation in 
strategical planning effective. 

There are thus three stages in the reforms that the 
layman, diffidently, now believes to be necessary. First, 
the creation of a true General Staff ; secondly, the estab- 
lishment of joint commands under “ general ” officers ; 
and, thirdly, the interweaving of training and the inter- 
change of personnel. The main obstacle is the hard fact 
that there are three separate Services in being, the chief 
inhibition the sectional loyalties upon which espnt de 
corps throughout the British fighting forces has been 
built for generations. Within a single Service, the 
Beveridge Committee has recently made it plain that 
the rigidly sectional and regimental basis upon which 
the Army is organised is the biggest hindrance to the 
most efficient and economical use of industrial processes 
and industrial craftsmen in mechanised operations. 
Certain loyalties—the disciplined pride of the Guards- 
man or the regimental soldier, the spirited skill of the 
air pilot and the quiet efficiency of all ranks and ratings 
in the Navy—must remain as the foundation of the 
special contribution which each fighting man has to 
make to the subtle, complex whole of modern wat 
fare. But they must surely be transcended by a common 
and wider loyalty. Bound, the bundle of sticks is strong ; 
split up, it is broken with ease. 
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and Buildings, Lord Portal, who has taken the place of 
Lord Reith. The machinery is in position ; it 1s news 
its working that is wanted. 

Sir William Jowitt’s intentions remain a sealed book, 
while he takes his bearings. He lacks Mr Greenwood’s 
Cabinet status, but, within the War Cabinet, the Lord 
Privy Seal will probably take a keen personal interest i 
his work, and the Lord President of the Council, Sit 
John Anderson, whose responsibility for the home frost 
naturally embraces reconstruction, will be his supervisor. 
Mr Greenwood and Lord Reith made up a reconstruction 
committee of Ministers with the Lord President; and this 
committee, it has been stated, remains, with Sir William 
Jowitt and Lord Portal in place of the departed. 
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committee is a symbol and an instrument of the 
Paymaster-General’s task, which is to make the Govern- 
ment as a whole, and the Ministries one by one, recon- 
struction conscious. Post-war reconstruction and post-war 
government will be one and the same thing for a genera- 
tion. This committee is the parent of all the post-war 
Cabinets, and Sir William Jowitt’s duty now is to draft 
their programmes. 

These are reasons why to set up a Ministry of Recon- 
struction would be a fatal error, for all the departments 
will be, or ought to be, Ministries of Reconstruction after 
the war. A separate Ministry would segregate and sterilise 
reconstruction, as happened after the last war. Only a 
Minister is needed, to make all the Ministries who will 
execute and administer post-war policies realise the impor- 
tance of laying their plans now. They could not spare any 
able men to staff a Ministry of Reconstruction in war- 
time ; but Sir William Jowitt can go among them to dis- 
cuss. He will do well to be informal and unofficial in his 
approaches, and to bring into sparetime talks the widest 
possible range of people in all the Ministries, as well as 
from industry and the professions. Men hard at work on, 
say, labour problems for the Ministry of Supply, distribu- 
tion problems for the Ministry of Food, employment and 
welfare problems for the Ministry of Labour or trade 
and industrial problems for the Board of Trade, obviously 
have ideas about reconstruction. But they are too busy to 
write memoranda or make contributions outside their 
work unasked. They must be sought out—and many 
others like them, wherever they can be found, in factories, 
offices, studies and the Services—for their brief inva'uable 
advice. 

Sir William’s agenda, then, should be plain. He must 
keep reconstruction alive in the Cabinet, with the aid of 
the Lord President and the Lord Privy Seal; he must 
keep it uppermost in the minds of the Ministries who will 
apply it ; and, casting the widest net, he must pool ideas 
and prepare the plans. The task does not end in 
Whitehall; it will be of small use if reconstruction is active 
there and passive as a public issue. The wish for better 
things now and after the war, for more justiée, greater 
security, improved economic efficiency and better and 
broader education, needs no bringing to life ; it is, or can 
be, the dynamo of the war effort itself—which is the 
final Justification for Sir William Jowitt’s job at a time 
like this. He must translate this wish into real terms. 
The researches of Sir William Beveridge and his helpers 
into social insurance could be made the basis of a pub- 
lished programme for a National Minimum ; this week’s 
news that the General Council of the Trades Union Con- 
gress has at last accepted the principle of family allow- 
ances, provided they are paid by the State, might well be 
made the starting-point for a drive to work out in public 
the detailed application of a policy to secure minimum 


social standards. A Charter of Education to make 
full use of all the nation’s talents could be an- 


nounced; and every step to betterment that can 
possibly be taken while the war is actually on should be 
taken. Reconstruction will only succeed if it enlists public 
opinion as well as the support of the departments. Last 
time, it won neither. This time, Sir William Jowitt, with 
full Cabinet backing, should have both the climate of 
opinion and the atmosphere of the Ministries as his special 
charge. 

What in fact he and the Government intend to do is 
quite unknown. The fear that reconstruction may again 
be sidetracked is strong. The fact that Mr Greenwood 
was a member of the War Cabinet, while Sir William 
Jowitt is not, does not help ; and the recent appointment 
of Sir Alfred Hurst to Sir William’s staff came as a dis- 
tinct shock. At any rate, it revealed the Civil Service view 

reconstruction. Sir Alfred was Permanent Under- 
Secretary at the Department of Mines and, in the present 
Serious coal situation, it is safe to say that no notably 
efficient member of the Department would have been 
released at this juncture. This transfer cannot be promo- 
tion; it can only be intended to make room for more 
energy at the Department, which suggests thatthe official 
attitude, the attitude of the Head of the Civil’ Service, is 
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that reconstruction is a sideline and not particularly im- 
portant. It suggests, too, that Sir William Jowitt is auready 
having the formal and inelastic values of officialdom 
imposed upon him ; it is a straw in a wind that will blow 
away all his best endeavours unless he is careful, resolute 
—and supported in Downing Street. 

There have been fears, too, about the future of planning. 
Lord Reith, who has gone, was no planning expert, but 
he was a fervent believer ; and the transformation of the 
Ministry of Works and Buildings into a Ministry of Works 
and Planning, which was announced before the Govern- 
ment changes, has not been made. In fact, however, plan- 
ning is not likely to suffer from the advent of Lord Portal, 
who may possibly be able to cope rather more smoothly 
with other Ministers than his predecessor did. The new 
Minister’s work before the war in the depressed areas of 
Wales made him sharply aware of the physical problems 
of redevelopment. He has been given Mr H. G. Strauss 
as an additional Parliamentary Secretary, to be responsible 
for planning functions ; and Mr Strauss’s interest in his 
new duties is shown by the fact that he is chairman of the 
Scapa Society and a member of the executive committees 
of the National Trust, the Town and Country Planning 
Association and the Georgian Group. 

The planning of building and land use is probably 
the only aspect of reconstruction which does require a 
new Ministry—to administer functions which either did 
not exist or were too thinly scattered among other depart- 
ments. The need has been recognised, and the delay in 
bringing forward the Bill to register the new departmental 
title will only be short. Lord Portal wil! necessarily turn 
first to building, before he attends to land and forward 
planning, because the building industry has reached a 
critical wartime stage. But there is no reason to suppose 
that he and Mr Strauss will not press on to urge local 
authorities to make wider and more vigorous use of 
their town and country planning powers, especially with 
reference to the redevelopment of bombed and slum 
areas, which was singled out by the Uthwatt Committee 
for positive public action. Indeed, the areas which must, 
inescapably, be rebuilt and rep!anned will almost certainly 
serve, as they should, as the thin end of the planning 
wedge. The really important question is how positive 
public action will be. The keenness of the new Ministers 
to make planning as well as building the preoccupation 
of their department need not be doubted. But what 
planning powers have they got? What sort of plan 
is intended? 

In short, the position of planning is precisely where it 
was before Lord Reith was replaced. No more than a 
start, albeit a welcome one, has been made. The Ministry 
is a central body for planning, but its power to plan is 
still minute. It is not yet the central planning authority 
that all the experts, including the Uthwatt Committee, 
regard as indispensable. The powers it is shortly to take 
over from the Ministry of Health under the Town and 
Country Planning Acts are negative ; they are powers to 
bar bad development, but not to impose good. The war- 
time power of the Board of Trade to control industrial 
location remains with the Board of Trade; and the 
Ministry of Planning has neither a plan nor the means 
of imposing it. Whether Lord Portal wishes to remedy 
this is unknown, though the plain need to redevelop 
wrecked and squalid regions makes it likely that he will. 
If he does, he will need the aid of Sir William Jowitt and 
the consent of the Cabinet, for it will involve two major 
decisions, both still unmade—first, whether there shall 
be a national plan for the development of the nation’s 
land ; and, secondly, whether the nation will make the 
land in development areas its own by purchase, not to 
manage it bureaucratically, but to make planned develop- 
ment possible. Physical planning is a tangible and imme- 
diate branch of reconstruction ; and the first test of Sir 
William Jowitt’s status might well be his ability—and 
willingness—to press upon the Cabinet and the Commons 
the legislation needed, in the form of declaratory acts, to 
register these decisions. In his campaign to catch and hold 
public opinion, it would be a milestone. 
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East and West 


po the time, the curtain has rung down on Britain’s 
colonial holding in the Far East, and whenever it 
is rung up again it will certainly be on a radically different 
scene. For more than a century, Britain has played a 
part in the Far East, the part, almost exclusively, of a 
trader. Where—as in Malaya—administrative responsi- 
bilities were undertaken, the job was done largely to 
create a framework within which peaceful trade would be 
possible. In China, concessions, foreign settlements, extra- 
territoriality had the same purpose. The system had its 
advantages for both parties. China was not left poore: 
by trading with British merchants. Chinese labourers were 
not worse off for working in British owned mills. Similarly 
in Malaya, the natives did directly benefit from the 
presence of British business interests. 

Nevertheless, the system was open to abuse. In the co- 
operation between British capital and native labour, native 
labour sometimes got less than its fair share—in Malaya, 
for example, there was no income tax, while the com- 
munity’s social services were undeveloped. In China, the 
conception of extra-territoriality bred indifference to the 
problems of the community in which trade and industry 
were being carried on ; and indifference was all too often 
unged with irresponsibility and opportunism. As a result 
of many decades of British administration, the Malays, 
though better off, were not actively moving towards nat!on- 
hood. After a hundred years of trading with Britain, the 
people of China resented all the signs of indifference— 
lack of social contact, lack of responsibility, lack of com- 
munity—and all the other frictions flowing from the 
system of concessions and extra-territoriality. 

This western method of trade relations—éf which 
Britain was the chief exponent—was negative, and its 
faults were largely faults of omission. Taken over by the 
Japanese and fused with expansive tribal militarism, it 
has become a positive force for evil. The British tended 
to share inequitably the wealth they created. The Japanese 
do not share at all. The British offended the Chinese 
sense of equality by carving out extra-territorial rights 
for themselves. The Japanese wipe out the rights of the 
Chinese people. 

To apply the word “imperialism” to both systems is 
misleading. The Japanese have not simply developed 
and reinforced and magnified whatever in the old system 
tended towards exploitation and the violation of national 
tight. The new imperialism is not just the old writ large. 
It is based on quite different and quite opposite prin- 
ciples. It is as far from the old system as gangster rule 
from democracy. Yet equally clearly, there can be no 
return to the old system once the Japanese have 
been defeated. This defeat is, of course, the first 
step towards reconstruction in the Far East. The 
Japanese have a singularly cynical attitude towards 
their national policy. Almost the only criterion is success. 
If they are left to profit by anything they have gained by 
fighting, they will be confirmed in their reliance upon the 
“new order” method. But the Japanese are not only 
guided by their own success. They are equally under the 
influence of the success of others and Jif, after the war, 
the victorious Western Powers returned to the ways of 
economic indifferentism and vumnprogressive colonial 
administration in the Far East, the Japanese would sooner 
or later produce their own version. In the future, what- 
ever policy is adopted by the victors will be aped by the 
Japanese simply because it is the policy of the war- 
winning side. The future of Britain and America in the 
Far East cannot thus be anything that could remotely 
lead to a return to Japan’s “new order.” The need is 


for entirely new principles—or rather, the consistent 
application of principles to which lip service has long 
been paid. For the colonies—Malaya, Indo-China and 
Netherlands India—there can be only one goal, the 
creation of independent nations linked economically, 
socially and culturally with the old mother-country, but 


learning to stand firmly on their own feet. Towards the 
nations already confirmed and vindicated in their separate 
nationhood—India and China—the United Nations, ang 
especially Britain, have to establish a new relationship, 
one of equality. 

This should not be an impossible step. In China, for 
example, the official aim of British diplomacy for years 
past has been Chinese independence and equality. To 
confirm this, one has only to turn back to the British 
Memorandum on China of December 18, 1926—a time 
when, in the chaos preceding the victory of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, China had no central government at all, 
This document, commenting on the rise of Chiang, 
stated that “ the political disintegration of China has , . . 
been accompanied by the growth of a powerful Nationalist 
movement which aims at getting for China an equal 
place among the nations and any failure to meet this 
movement with sympathy and understanding would not 
respond to the real intentions of the Powers towards 
China.” And again, in the same memorandum: “They [the 
Powers] should abandon the idea that the economic and 
political development of China can only be secured 
inder foreign tutelage.” 

The obstacles to this clearly established principle on 
the British side have been in part due to a paralysing in- 
ability to decide what policy to adopt towards Japan, in 
part, also, to a deeply ingrained sense of superiority over 
the “coloured” races. Both these obstacles have now 
been done away with. The only policy towards Japan is 
one of war now and occupation, disarmament and control 
for many years after victory. As for superiority, the last 
four months should have swept that away. The defenders 
of Free China can speak to any nation as brothers and 
equals. 

But there have been obstacles on the Chinese side. It is 
not altogether the fault of the Western Powers that their 
impact on China was the prelude to a century of decay. 
The Japanese faced the same ordeal and emerged stronger 
and more united. The opening up of China only gave 
the coup de grdce’ to a system which was already dying 
away from within. It was not until after the Sun Yat Sen 
Revolution of 1911 and the coming to power of the 
Generalissimo in 1927 that the Chinese nation began to 
feel its way back to the political unity which is an 
essential condition of Great Powerhood. 

This political disintegration made economic progress 
slow and halting. Industrialism has only begun in 
China in the last forty years and has grown up under 
all the crippling disadvantages of foreign concessions, 
enforced tariff arrangements, lack of capital, the mortt- 
gaging to foreign interests of taxes and revenues. 
Nevertheless, by the thirties, Chinese industry was begin- 
ning to take shape. In 1932 and 1933, over 47 million 
Chinese dollars’ worth of cotton piece goods had been 
sold abroad. 

The need to create stable political and economic con- 
ditions in China, to control Japan, to give the Japanese 
people a constructive lead, all point in the same direction. 
Britain and the United States must adopt a “ Good 
Neighbour” policy of uncompromising equality and 
honesty. They must be prepared, if necessary at cost 
to themselves, to encourage in every way the economic and 
political integration of the 450 million people of China. 
This will mean Lend-Lease arrangements, loans and 
credits, technical advisers and experts, help in the 
establishment of heavy industry and in the building up 
of a workable transport system. But the investment can- 
not but give high political and economic dividends. With 
Good Neighbour principles victorious and jn action, it ~ 
very well be only a short time before the Japanese peop’ 
come to see that the militarists have “ misled theit 
Emperor and that new advisers, whose will to peace 1S 
genuine, afé the coming men. 
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And even if the conversion of Japan to the currently 
successful ideology were to prove slower than this, the 
peace-loving nations could hope to rely on the growing 
strength of China. There is, of course, no guarantee that 
the new giant will be inherently peaceful, though the 
2,000 years of its civilisation have shown marked pacific 
tendencies. It is all the more important to adopt now 4 

licy which will assist China into peaceful ways and 
ensure friendly relations with the West. 

Given large scale economic help, the market created 
by 450 million people with a rising standard of living 
should set the machines not only of China but of Japan 
too and of the Western Powers working at full pitch. 
The greatest exchanges of goods are between indus- 
trialised communities and full Western aid—given in 
friendship where called for—could go far to building 


NOTES OF 


Deeds Done 

On Wednesday night, Lord Halifax staged a countef- 
offensive over the air in Washington. In reply to the hostile 
propagandists who, in more countries than the United 
States, assiduously allege that Britain is still engaged in 
“phoney war,” leaving the other Allies to fight and work 
and suffer, he replied in the most effective way—by facts 
and figures. Too often British reticence has let the British 
case go by default. This time the trumpet was truly blown. 
Nearly three-quarters of the casualties suffered by the 
wmies of the British Commonwealth and Empire up to the 
end of last year were troops from these islands ; fully three- 
quarters of the air losses were United Kingdom losses , 
over 43,000 men, women and children have been killed 
and §0,000 seriously injured in air-raids over this country. 
Expenditure on defence and war purposes has risen from 
under a tenth of the national income in 1938 to about three- 
fifths last year ; and four-fifths of total war output since last 
August, in a period when the production of tanks has been 
doubled, has been sent to overseas theatres. These details 
were perhaps hardly needed to prove that a country which 
stood alone against Hitler and Mussolini for a year and a half 
and destroyed half a million enemy troops in Africa, as well 
as keeping the long Atlantic and longer Indian Ocean 
supply routes open, was no skulking sluggard. But they 
make the truth impregnable. No one can deny that Britain 
has also had great failures, due to folly as well as weakness. 
But to accuse this country for not beating the totalitarian 
world single-handed, which is what these charges amount 
10, is so plainly enemy action that Lord Halifax had a duty 
to blast the indictment away. 


Pacific Defence 


The first arrangements for co-ordinating Allied strategy 
in the Pacific were blown apart by the Japanese. This was 
recognised on February 22nd—after Singapore fell, but 
before Java was lost—when General Wavell’s South West 
Pacific Command, which had achieved nothing, was dis- 
solved, General Alexander was appointed to hold Burma 
and General MacArthur was told to report to Australia. The 
heroic Dutch defence was then broken and the whole Indies 
‘ost. There remained only the task of the United States 
to keep open the seas to Australasia and to send reinforce- 
ments. From the outset, Mr Curtin, Australia’s Prime 
Minister, had said that the Commonwealth must look to 

erica, not to Britain. He was right, if only because 
7,000 miles is only half 14,000 ; and the one relic of the 
earlier plans, the Pacific Council, which sits in London 
without any American representative, now looks merely 
whimsical and futile. The appointment of Mr R. G. Casey, 
Australian Minister in Washington, to be Minister of State 
in the British War Cabinet, to take Mr Lyttelton’s place in 
concerting war measures in Cairo, is a much saner expres- 
sion of the practical and geographical relations between 
ritain and Australia than this distant watch committee. 

€ place for a Pacific Council is in Washington, 

Mr Curtin always contended; and he has now 
taken the obvious step of sending his strongest Minister, 
we Evatt, to make direct contacts in the American 
capital. The “ Anzac” area for which the United States 
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up a China which would be a centre of “ Co-prosperity ” 
in a genuine sense. 

There are powerful forces at work in the world to-day 
tending towards the creation of great power centres and 
the grouping round those centres of smaller states bound 
to them by economic and military ties. The “ New Order ” 
and “ Co-prosperity” are debased forms of the new 
development. America’s Good Neighbour policy and 
hemispheric defence and, though it lacks geographical 
unity, the British Commonwealth are examples of a higher 
community of interest. For obvious reasons, Japan canno: 
be the centre of Far Eastern “ Co-prosperity.” Ner can 
the Western Powers. China, the colossus of the future, is 
the key to that future and the only guarantee that it will 
be prosperous and peaceful. 


THE WEEK 


was made responsible now includes New Zealand, Australia, 
and the islands that mask Australia’s defences. General 
MacArthur, an American and the Far Eastern war’s greatest 
hero, who has now arrived in Australia from the Philip- 
pines, is commander of “ all Allied forces east of Singapore”; 
and the air and sea commanders who will work with him 
are Americans. This is no slight on Britain, as Mr Curtin 
pointed out in Hi’ frank and statesmanlike broadcast to 
America last week-end, but common sense and necessity. 
Britain’s Eastern task is to defend India. The United States 
authorities know that (as Mr Curtin said) if the Australian 
bastion goes, the Americas are open. Moreover, it is to the 
advantage of the Allies that. the growing strength of the 
United States should be thrown into this Pacific theatre. It 
is the only theatre where American output, at this early 
stage of the United States war programme, may turn the 
scale ; and the United States is the only Power in reach. 
Reinforcements from the United States have arrived ; and 
a new Japanese invasion convoy off New Guinea has been 
battered. Mr Menzies, Australia’s ex-Prime Méinister, 
believes that Japan will not strike at Australia. He may be 
right ; he is not alone, But it would be dangerous madness 
for either Mr Curtin or President Roosevelt to act in the 
slightest degree on such an assumption ; and it is very hard 
to see what possible purpose Mr Menzies thought he was 
serving by ¢nnouncing his belief publicly last week-end. By 
contrast, his speech served to underline the excellent realism 
of Mr Curtin’s. Mr Curtin has grown in stature in the face 
of danger ; and the account he gave in his broadcast of the 
military and industrial mobilisation of the Australian people 
since the warning sounded in December was deeply 
impressive. . 
* * * 


Less Clothing 


A week of drastic renunciations of civilian comfort has 
included a reduction of just under a quarter in the amount 
of clothing each individual will be able to acquire from 
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June 1st. An issue of 60 coupons will then be made, to last 
until August 1, 1943, compared with the 66 which were 
allowed for the first rationing period of twelve months. 
The reduction is gladly accepted, and the cut is reinforced 
by Mr Dalton’s appeal not to use coupons except for neces- 
sary clothing. Unfortunately, standards of what is necessary 
vary, as do needs. Some people will recaive supplementary 
allowances: about ten million workers in industry and 
children under 17 will receive ten additional coupons, valid 
from October 1oth ; and those in certain categories of work, 
and large children, who already receive extra allowances, 
will continue to do so. In spite of the special treatment 
accorded to growing children in the current period, many 
parents’ coupons were spent on children’s clothes. The aim 
of the cut is to release labour, plant, material and shipping 
space for war purposes, while ensuring that minimum needs 
are satisfied. These minimum needs should be met by the 
minimum use of labour and materials ; and to this end the 
utility clothing scheme, started to ensure a supply of cheap 
clothing despite rising prices (the clothing component of 
the Ministry of Labour’s cost of living index has risen by 
94 per cent since war began), is, rightly, to dominate 
manufacture. With maddening inconsequence, the Board of 
Trade officials and the trades concerned deny that there is 
any intention of standardisation in the utility scheme. But 
the public will surely recognise that vital labour 
is saved by standard clothes as well as by 
standard cloth, and would accept a much greater degree 
of standardisation for the sake of utility and economy. 
Some technical questions involved in the saving of labour 
and material are considered on page 405. The desire of 
manufacturers—and tailors—to retain the different lines and 
varieties upon which they have built up their businesses is 
inveterate and stubborn. But, plainly, the more simple cloth 
and clothing are, the greater can be the number of workers 
freed by the textile and clothing manufacturers and the 
distributive trades for munition production ; and there is 
also little reason why clothing workers, who still work 
appreciably shorter hours than those on munitions, should 
not increase their output, if need be, by longer hours— 
and free still more war workers. 


Coal Rationing 


The debate on coal on Tuesday was stimulating. Mr 
David Grenfell opened it by restating the problem, though 
with a greater degree of precision than before. The intake 
of coal by industry has risen above the pre-war level, and is 
still rising ; and, in spite of exhortation, the former standard 
of household consumption has been maintained. Neverthe- 
less, the stock position is somewhat better than a year ago, 
in spite of an exceptionally cold winter. There are two 
reasons for the absence of a serious shortage this winter. 
On the one hand, a further appreciable cut in exports has 
released productive capacity for the home market, and, on 
the other hand, the lull in air raids has been responsible for 
a more regular movement of coal than a year ago. Without 
the lull in air raids the difficulties of meeting demand would 
Ave been considerable. Mr Dalton, the President of the 
Board of Trade, was frank enough, for he admitted that 
“we have just scraped through so far without serious mis- 
hap.” He grasped the nettle courageously. Production is 
grossly insufficent, consumption is excessive, and stocks are 
much too low. His remedy, an increase in output and a 
reduction in unessential consumption, is not new. But, in 
contrast to the half-hearted measures taken to apply it 
by previous Presidents of the Board of Trade, Mr Dalton 
appears to mean business. “His Majesty’s Government,” 
he said, “ have decided that a comprehensive scheme of fuel 
rationing shall be introduced as soon as possible.” The issue 
has thus been settled, and the arguments about administra- 
tive difficulties swept aside. Sir William Beveridge is to 
work out a rationing scheme for both coal and power. 


New Methods in Burma? 


The defence in Burma is taking shape. The main Allied 
forces are grouped in a large arc round Mandalay. Chinese 
troops seem to be predominant in the Shan States on the 
Siamese frontier. British forces, some of them evacuated 
from Rangoon, hold the Japanese in the Prome sector. The 
pace of the Japanese advance has slowed down considerably. 
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This must be partly due to reorganisation after the fal] of 
Rangoon. But it also reflects a new vigour and intelligence 
in the conduct of British strategy. General Alexander has 
confirmed the impression made in the week immediately 
following on his appointment. The defence is showing q 
far more offensive spirit and there are encouraging signs 
that the General is basing his strategy on the campaign as 
fought by the Japanese, not as fought in the last war jp 
Europe or according to Army manuals. At a recent press 
conference, he pointed out that far from being universally 
under-equipped, the British had in certain categories been 
handicapped by their own equipment. Motorised transport, 
essential for European blitz fighting, is proving a handicap 
in jungle warfare. Malaya was taken on bicycles ; Java fel! 
because the Japanese ran their munitions round on light 
handcarts ; while the Allies confined their operations to the 
very few good roads. If General Alexander can transform 
not only the spirit but the methods of resistance on the 
Mandalay front, the Burma bastion may well hold out. 


The End of Winter 


There is fierce fighting all along the Russian front, 
At Staraya Russa, the Sixteenth Army is still holding out, 
b&t at the cost of very heavy casualties. In the Smolensk 
sector, the gap has been narrowed by successful Russian 
attacks in the neighbourhood of Dorogobuzh and in the 
south, fighting has flared up in the Kharkov sector. The 
initiative everywhere remains with the Russians and the 
heaviness of their attacks is a measure of their urgent need 
to wring the last possible advantage out of the last weeks 
of winter weather. If the German armies cannot be dis- 
rupted and the strong points—springboards for the new 
offensive—reduced, the Russians will soon have to face 
an ordeal even graver than that of June, 1941—for now 
the enemy is at the. gates of Leningrad, within 100 miles or 
so of Moscow and encamped on the shores of the Sea of 
Azov. Hitler’s speech at the Zeughaus in Berlin, while it 
seems to have lacked the usual heroics and bombast, throws 
a rather uncomfortable light on the next stage in the 
Russian campaign. Hitler blamed the holding up of the 
Gérman armies in Russia on the winter “which gave our 
enemy four months to attempt a reversal in this fateful 
struggle.” This, Hitler declared, was the Russians’ only hope 
of repeating their triumph over Napoleon. They had failed 
because “in a superhuman struggle the German and allied 
soldiers have survived this task.”” Now the ordeal was coming 
to an end, the summer offensive was in sight and the 
Bolsheviks would be the more easily wiped out on account 
of their waste of men and materials in fruitless winter 
battles. Hitler’s speech may be dismissed as whistling in the 
dark, but the facts remain that the German Army has sur- 
vived a winter campaign ; its forward points have not been 
reduced, and the Russian advance has nowhere been de- 
cisive. Russia will need every ounce of support that can 
be sent her in the next few months. 


India Waits 

There is a hush over India, the calm before the storm. 
To the east, the Japanese are pausing to gather strength, 
and the people of India are very troubled ; from the west, 
Sir Stafford Cripps is expected, hopefully. There is litle 
yet to suggest the fate of his mission, and until the terms 
of the offer he is taking are known, nothing but generalities 
can be expected from any Indian group. In the Indian 
press, apart from the extremer papers which have 
been very reserved, there has been favourable comment 
and much talk of co-operation. It is almost certain that 
widespread support could be gained from moderate secttons 
in all che parties for interim Indian governments in the 
provinces and at the centre on a coalition basis. But it 
did not need Sir Stafford Cripps to go to Itidia to discover 
this. The immediate question is the attitude of Mr Nehru, 
Mr Jinnah—and Mr Gandhi—any one of whom could 
shipwreck a settlement. All three have reserved judgment, 
which is probably a good sign. The Chamber of 
Princes, however, has spoken. The princes welcome 
the mission; they hope it will strengthen India's 
defences ; they are “not averse to ordered progress" ; but 
their treaty rights must be protected. These very —s 
but very obvious pronouncements carry the matter little, 1 
any, further than the silence of the politicians. The fact 1s 
that only Sir Stafford Cripps himself can do anything now: 
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Threat to Madagascar 


There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of Marshal 
Pétain’s guarantee to the United States that Madagascar 
will not fall under the control of any Axis Power. If the 
United States had asked a similar guarantee with regard to 
Indo-China in, say, July, 1940, it would undoubtedly have 


-been given. The difficulty is that if the Japanese were to 


appear off the coast of Madagascar, the French would have 
no means of repelling the attack and that the authorities 
at Vichy have no means of controlling the behaviour of the 
officials on the spot, should they decide to throw in their 
lot with the Japanese. The shamelessness of Admiral 
Decoux’s behaviour—it is even reported that he has accepted 
a Japanese decoration for “recent services *—may well be 
repeated hy M Anet, Governor of Madagascar, for it is 
an odd fact about many minor Vichy figures that they are 
prepared to defend French territory to the last—but only 
against the democracies. If Indo-China is any analogy, they 
are also ready for “protective annexation ”—but only by 
Axis Powers. What would the French reaction be to a 
repetition by American, South African and British forces of 
Japan’s policy in Indo-China ? Could they protest, when 
Japan’s control of Indo-China has been accepted without 
demur ? After all, the excuse of “ protective annexation ” is 
in this case overwhelming. The risk of losing Madagascar 
must, of course, be considered, and it would be very useful 
to know how far Allied plans have advanced in the creation 
of an alternative land route across Africa. Even without the 
new threat to Madagascar, it would seem reasonable, given 
the Allied shortage of shipping, to have hurried on with 
plans for saving thousands of miles of sea transport. There 
appear to be two possible routes across Central Africa—from 
Lagos through Fort Lamy, El Obeid and Khartoum to 
either Port Sudan or Massawa ¢with its American base) and 
again, from Douala, Bangui, Juba and Soroti to Mombassa. 
It is to be hoped that their potential value has not been 
overlooked. 


How are the Mighty ? 


Hardly more than a few weeks ago, Lord Beaverbrook 
was a world figure. Then he vanished into silence, and not 
even the Prime Minister himself knew whether he would 
emerge. It was, to the member of the general public, the 
strangest episode of wartime politics. Few people will claim, 
in spite of Lord Beaverbrook’s first-aid services to aircraft 
production in the summer of 1940, that he has shone as a 
departmental chief. Plainly he was not the right choice for 
Minister of Production ; the difficulty, apparently, was that, 
with Lord Beaverbrook at hand, no other choice was politi- 
cally possible, a situation which, happily, has now ended. 
But Lord Beaverbrook has had his triumphs, too, and his 
qualities are well known. In war as in peace, he is a publi- 
cist of energy and determination. He has worked ably and 
with success in Moscow and Washington and, at a time 
when men of decision and personality are not numerous, it 
would be a sad waste of manpower in high places if Lord 
Beaverbrook did not go on his travels again. It has now 
been announced that he will go to Washington, though not 
as a member of the Government, to do work on the pooling 
of resources, which will be done later by a special Under- 
Secretary. Lord Beaverbrook may then be given other 
duties. But the position remains obscure ; and whether or 
not he regains his status is apparently Lord Beaverbrook’s 
own choice. If his health permits, his duty is clear. The 
Germans are already saying that his departure marks the 
cutting of supplies to Russia. This is a complete perversion 
of the truth, and Lord Beaverbrook must make its falsity 
plain beyond a peradventure by taking up his itinerant task 
again. 


* * * 


Children’s Rations 


_ The simplified arrangements for the distribution to chil- 
dren of milk, cod liver oi! and fruit juices, which come 
into effect on April rst next, are a welcome improvement 
in the technique of food distribution. In future, one applica- 
ton form will cover all three schemes and renewal will 
only be necessary twice a year. The. announcement draws 
attention to what has, so far, been the outstanding success 
of the Ministry of Food’s administration, the immediate 
recognition that young children and expectant and nursing 
mothers constitute the most important priority classes in 
the country. The new arrangements bring the ration of 
Cod liver oil into line with the national milk scheme by 
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extending its issue up to five years of age—the age up to 
which children are assured of 1 pint of liquid milk a day. 
Fruit juices are obtainable up to two years; a quart of 
liquid milk, when children are not breast fed, up to 12 
months ; while all holders of children’s ration books obtain 
priority supplies of oranges and four times the basic egg 
ration. The scheme is impressive and will do very much 
to protect the health of the youngest members of society. 
The arrangements contain one inherent weakness—that the 
priority rations are in fact often used by adults. It is no 
secret that in some districts non-priority»milk deliveries 
have practically disappeared or that marmalade is made 
from the children’s oranges and cod liver oil fed to live 
stock. No administrative control can wholly remove this 
difficulty. For children of school age, the great safeguard 
is to push on with the provision of school meals and 
milk in schools ; in day nurseries and nursery schools, too, 
there is also a great opportunity for seeing that the food 
goes down the right throat. For children in their own 
homes, exhortation and publicity are the only weapons 
which the Ministry of Food possesses. These should be 
used far more widely, at least on the scale adopted by the 
national savings campaign. 


* * * 


Determination of Needs 


The Government sustained considerable criticism 
during last week’s debate on the Assistance Board Report 
covering the administration of the Determination of Needs 
Act. Strictly within the Act’s terms of reference there was 
little justification for the censures voiced. There is evidence 
that administration, within the framework of the Act, has 
been humane, intelligent and even enterprising ; the Govern- 
ment’s unwillingness to publish the instructions issued by 
the Board to its officials appears to create an unnecessarily 
unfortunate impression. The scope of the debate, however, 
was inevitably extended to criticism of the Act itself, a 
measure with which a considerable section of the Labour. 
Party has never been satisfied. Apart from a general con- 
viction that many old age pensioners are still permitted by 
the state to exist on an all-in income which is too low, 
there is much dissatisfaction with the maintenance of the 
means test, even in its present very modified form as a 
“ needs test,” and with the continued penalisation of thrift. 
The provision as regards war savings is clearly anomalous, 
and, as the Report itself points out, ineffective. The first 
£375 of war savings are neglected in the application of the 
personal needs test to claimants for supplementary old age 
pension allowances or unemployment assistance. Naturally, 
few persons who have made application since the outbreak 
of war for these allowances have been in a position to make 
considerable war savings ; while those whose life’s savings 
are held in other forms must be to some extent deprived of 
supplementary grants. This test has always penalised thrift ; 
now it does so anomalously. As applied to the household, 
the needs test presumes a maximum contribution of 7s. 
weekly per head by each non-dependent member of the 
applicant’s household or the grant of free board and lodging 
by the applicant’s parents or children if their income 
amounts to £6 per week and he resides in thei household. 
The Government’s critics are appealing for no consideration 
of the contribution made by any of the applicant’s relations, 
whether in cash or kind. Clearly, payments based on need 
do necessitate an investigation of need. The solution is 
probably to raise the old age pension itself, even if it is 
necessary to depart from the actuarial basis in doing so, and 
to retain supplementary allowances to provide for genuinely 
exceptional needs. 
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Economy of Labour 

Men and women are now too scarce for the voluntary 
principle be allowed to prevent their most efficient and 
economical employment. In industry, it took a long time 
for the authorities to introduce, piecemeal, the ruling that 
a skilled man must go back to the work he is skilled in. In 
the Army, one of the War Office’s answers to the Beveridge 
Committee’s criticisms of the misuse of skilled engineers 
was that many of the men preferred not to do engineering 
work, a poor reply in total war. Last week, the first con- 
scripts for the ATS were called up—and publicised. The 
publicity was inconsistent. On the one hand, the subtle 
selection tests to find what work the girls were fitted for 
were emphasised ; on the other stress was laid on the fact 
that recruits were given the widest possible choice between 
the various jobs open. Stories were told of clerks opting 
work in driving or on gun Sites to get the open air life they 
had never had. It may be true that the new tests prevent 
the grossest misfits from being committed ; but it is equally 
true that to permit a trained and efficient clerk to seek 
training as a driver, in the cause of free choice, when good 
clerks are worth their weight in gold, is as. wasteful as to 
permit good and experienced drivers, who are now very 
scarce, to go into other branches. The result tends to be to 
fill clerical vacancies with poor clerks and transport vacan- 
cies with poor drivers. It is true that, in the majority of 
cases, both men and women, the recruits have no special 
aptitude or experience to prevent a choice of work being 
offered them. But this fact, in the Services as in industry, 
makes it all the more important that those who have skill 
or expefience should be placed to use it, and nowhere 
else. Skill is too scarce for any remnant of the cajoling 
“ Join the Army and See the World ” attitude to remain. 


* * * 


The New Gap 

The opening of a Children’s Club under the auspices 
. of the Save the Children Fund in North Paddington draws 
attention to a serious gap in the various schemes and organi- 
sations covering the activities of young people. The need 
to free womanpower for the factories has put a sharp focus 
of interest on the under-fives, on nursery schools and child 
welfare centres. Similarly, the Youth Services for boys and 
girls over 14 are getting publicity, public support and gov- 
ernmental backing. It is assumed that the children between 
these two groups are fully covered by their schooling and 
that no further arrangements are necessary for their 
welfare. In time of peace, the contention is probably true. 
Between the school and the home, the child is fully pro- 
vided with work, interests and affection, and many parents 
would resent attempts to encourage children of school age 
to spend their leisure time outside the home. But, in war- 
time, and particularly in London and other big cities, the 
problems presented by children of school age are grave 
and pressing. Many of them have lost all sense of an 
ordered existence through being constantly moved to the 
country and back again ; many are living in bombed homes 
and streets with even fewer amenities than in time of 
peace ; many homes have been broken up by mobilisation 
and the indastrial call-up. The children when they get out 
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of school are apt to roam about the streets and shelters 
in unruly bands. If the children have lost all sense of 
discipline and decency before they become wage earners 
or come within the orbit of the Youth Services, the work 
done for them later may be quite useless. The Save the 
Children Fund, which has done pioneer work for the las 
twenty years and which unearthed this problem by jt; 
activities in shelters during the Blitz, has uncovered a rea} 
source of social disintegration. Its work is handicapped 
by the fact of déaling with children “in the gap ”—neither 
under-fives nor over-fourteens. Premises, grants, trained 
helpers are not available. But now that they have made 
gallant start, it is to be hoped that they will get the support, 
official and private, they deserve. 


* * * 


Dissident Tribesmen 


The new Government of Persia has inherited a critica} 
internal situation. The resignation of M Faroughi, the 
former Prime Minister who was, in any case, in ill health, 
was precipitated by his failure to control the rebellious 
tribesmen of the north and west. The task of his successor, 
M Ali Soheily, foreign minister in the former administra- 
tion, is complicated by the fact that until the late spring 
it will be impossible to undertake military operations against 
them on a large scale. The problem was brought to a head 
by the collapse of the effective, if autocratic, government of 
Reza Shah and the subsequent demobilisation of the Persian 
army. The temporary removal of central authority has pro- 
voked a serious return to brigandage by the Kurdish and 
Khorasan tribes, always more or less disruptive forces in 
the Persian state, as well as agitation for greater autonomy 
by the Bakhtiaris. The situation is further complicated by 
acute congestion of the transport system, which has impeded 
the distribution of wheat throughout the country and en- 
couraged hoarding. The first necessity for the solution of 
the political problem is the reconstitution of the Persian 
army so that strong measures can be taken against the 
rebellious tribes. The future of the existing government will 
be seriously prejudiced if it is unable to restore law and 
order, in which enterprise Allied support may be in- 
dispensable. 


* ® * 


Beveridge Report 


On Wednesday, a Labour Member asked the President 
of the Board of Trade why Sir William Beveridge had been 
chosen to work out a scheme for coal rationing, and Dr 
Dalton replied that it was Sir William who worked out 
food rationing in the last war. Sir William Beveridge is 
ubiquitous ; he is the Government’s Jeeves. He surveyed 
manpower for Mr Bevin ; he is still inquiring into the use 
of engineers by the Services ; he is at work on plans to re- 
construct social insurance and the welfare services ; and 
now he and his helpers will ration coal and power. An 
economist, he has had the flexibility of mind to use the 
experience of war economy in the last war as a starting- 
point towards the solution of economic problems in this 
one—as the first word and not the last. From the outset 
Sir William Beveridge was a spokesman of total mobilisa- 
tion and total rationing. On the pivotal points of manpower 
and civilian consumption, his advice will have left a lasting 
mark on war policy when the war is over; and 
it is an oddity that his réle has always been to advise, and 
not to administer. It is certainly true that armies which 
set out to fight the last war lose; but, in civilian war 
administration, some of the “last war men” have shown 
more insight and common sense than most of their 


colleagues. 
* * * 


Reorganising Political Warfare 


The direction and administration of political warfare 
are to be simplified. In the place of the old triumvirate, 
Mr Eden is to exercise control over policy while Mr Bracken 
is to be in complete charge of the administration. This step 
is in the right direction. It may reduce the amount of inter- 
departmental confusion and introduce greater punch and 


effectiveness to the quality and transmission of British pro- ' 


paganda. But the new arrangements leave unsettled a large 
number of points, some of them of extreme importance. One 
of the pre-conditions of effecti¥e control over policy on Mr 
Eden’s part is the emergence of a recognisable policy at the 
Foreign Office. At present, there is apparently none, and 
when Lord Vansittart complains of the influence refugee 
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Germans are having on the formulation of propaganda for 
Germany, he should perhaps recognise that propagandists 
who are given no straightforward directives must in seif- 
defence evolve some line. Again, it is a sign of the lack of 
clear sight and clear decisions at the centre that in the third 
year of war Lord Vansittart should still be able to debate 
whether or not the Government officially distinguishes 
between good and bad Germans. The faults are not only at 
the level of policy. Under the new arrangements, as under 
the old, there are obvious failings in co-ordination. What is 
now to become of the staff built up round the old trium- 
virate ? The Political Warfare Executive is to come under 
the control of the Minister of Information. Is there any- 
thing to be said for not merging it completely in the 
Ministry ? And even if there were a unified Ministry deal- 
ing with all propaganda services, it would still be a glaring 
anomaly that it had no effective control over the actual com- 
pilation and transmission of the major and most telling part 
of the propaganda. Will Mr Bracken’s administrative control 
now extend to the foreign services of the BBC? If not, 
why not ? 


NAAFI and ENSA 


In any discussion of the discrepancy between civilian 
and Service pay, it is always claimed that the fighting man 
receives additional benefits which bring his total remunera- 
tion much nearer the level of the factory worker. One of 
these is free board and lodging; and in the provision of 
food NAAFI plays an important part. As the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure points out in its fifth 
report of the session, before June, 1940, Army units used to 
receive a large part of their rations in cash, and were able 
to purchase that amount direct from NAAFI, which thus 
enabled messing officers to vary the diets of their men. 
This system is still followed by the RAF, but, since that 
date, the RASC is responsible for providing almost the 
whole of the army ration. NAAFI continued to supply the 
RASC with some of the goods, but they are issued at 
wholesale prices. Thus Army units have lost, not only the 
advantage of a more varied diet, but also the rebate of 
6 per cent of the profits on the retail sales made to them. 
The Select Committee notes that a small cash element 
of 2}d. a day, to be spent at the NAAFI, has been re- 
introduced into the soldier’s rations, but it regrets that 
the change was ever made. To-day, therefore, the only 
benefit a soldier obtains from the NAAFI is from his own 
individual purchases. On these, his unit gets 6 per cent 
rebate, which is used for welfare purposes and the pro- 
vision of amenities, but it is personal benefits which alone 
can alleviate his sense of grievance that in money terms 
he is far worse off in the Army than outside. The Select 
Committee agrees that NAAFI’s policy of charging multiple 
shop retail prices is the best in peacetime, but it considers 
that this policy may have to be reviewed. There is cer- 
tainly a danger that goods sold at a lower price may be 
bought for resale elsewhere. Control of NAAFI supplies, 
too, has been almost culpably lax, to judge from recent 
revelations. But it is a risk worth taking in the interests 
of the individual soldier whose available pay for personal 
purchases is so small, and the argument that local trades- 
men must Le protected from cut-price competition should 
be ignored, 


* 


_ Among the amenities purchased by the profits of NAAFI 
is entertainment, which is provided by ENSA, a voluntary 
organisation formed six months before the war. In March, 
1941, the net cost to NAAFI of providing entertainment 
for the forces and for munition workers, after allowing for 
the Ministry of Labour contributions and charges made 
to the forces, was about £800,000 per annum. This was 
more than NAAFI cculd afford, and the Treasury has 
Proposed that the total expenditure, exclusive of sums 
provided for munition workers, should be limited to 
£1 million per annum, of which £600,000 should be borne 
by NAAFI and the remainder by the Exchequer, which 
already bears all wartime losses made by the Corporation 
In excess of £350,000. Nobody will question the amount of 
the expenditure on entertainment, or that a large part of 
it should come out of public funds. But it may well be 
asked whether something could not be done to provide 
better value for the money ; it is frequently said that the 
forces themselves can provide, out of their own talent, 


better shows than those given by the average ENSA 
company, 
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Shorter Notes 


‘There seems to be an unofficial competition to find a 
new slogan for National Savings. “ Lend to Defend ” is re- 
garded, rightly perhaps, as dull and undynamic. “ Back to 
Attack,” which has been suggested, smacks of betting ; and 
“Give to Attack” would be good, if it did not throw an 
unworthy doubt upon the Chancellor’s intention to repay 
the money borrowed. Perhaps the Chancellor himself will. 
very sensibly, cut the knot by substituting “ Your Money or 
Your Life” in April when he presents his Budget. 


* 


The announcement that the Government is to clear up the 
question of food hoarding is welcome. For people who, on 
official instructions, began to store food after Munich, and 
have since then kept their stocks intact or add to them 
by perfectly legal purchases, it was somewhat alarming 
to read of prosecutions for food hoarding ; if the Ministry 
of Food had wished to prevent large accumulations of food, 
it ought not to have been so dilatory in introducing and 
extending rationing. In any case, the existence of small 
and scattered food stocks throughout the country would 
be an advantage in the event of severe bombing or an in- 
vasion, and the Ministry might well take powers to requisi- 
tion them in an emergency rather than to practise prudence 
and thrift. 


* 


A jarring note has crept into the press of the current 
“ austerity” announcements: the import of about 450,000 
gallons of wines is to be licensed by the Board of Trade. 
Though the quantity is small, it should have been possible 
to quieten the cries of wine producers simply by purchasing 
their products without using valuable shipping space to 


import them. 
* 


The Latin American republics are not sitting down under 
Axis attacks on their shipping. President Vargas of Brazil 
has ordered the confiscation of Axis funds; Uruguay has 
taken over the Tacoma, the supply ship of the Von Spee, 
and—a remarkable diplomatic gesture—Chile has sent a 
protest to Berlin over the sinking of Braziftan and 
Uruguayan ships. 

* 


The following table. gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air raids since September, 1940 :— 


Injured and _ Total 


Killed Detainedin Serious 
Hospital Casualties 
Sept.—Dec., 1940. 21,669 30,556 52,225 
1941: : 
January-June ........... 18,698 20,451 39,149 
reer aa Sake ake 501 447 948 
Ee adc 169 136 305 
SOOUNOE anes cece sence 217 269 486 
October ...... iihiv aaieaitietnts 262 361 623 
November ............... 89 155 244 
December....... a dees 34 55 89 
1942 : 
Pg cce eens eka es os 112 61 173 
PWM bos ewe ees 3 22 21 43 
Totals to date. .......:: 41,773 52,512 94,285 


Of those killed in February, 4 were men, 14 were women 
and 4 were children under 16. 
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Retooling in Government 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


February 17th 
ARIOUS other segments of the Washington war 
machinery seem due for the same kind of tightening up 
that formed the War Production Board from the Office of 
Production Management, the Supply, Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board and parts of the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply. 

For the past weeks the papers and the Congress have 
been having a field day with the Office of Civilian Defence. 
There are at least three issues in the controversy. One is 
the inadequacy of current preparations for handling air 
raids. Vague direction, inaudible sirens, amateurish warden- 
ing (“If it’s gas, go to the top floor ; if it’s high explosive, 
go to the basement”) have caused a rising tide of irritation. 
Then there is the perennial issue of Mrs Roosevelt, of 
whether activity, no matter in how good a cause, is desir- 
able if divorced from accountability. The third issue is the 
most far reaching. How much does civilian defence cover? 
Up to the war, the New Deal drive was a drive for the 
ill-housed, ill-clothed, ill-fed third of a nation. When the 
war came, its urge to conserve social gains took the form 
of insistence that America, with her vast productive capacity, 
could have guns and butter. As pressure of military require- 
ments squeezed the butter, the mould in which it came out 
was a programme for civilian defence. The nutrition pro- 
grammes of former years were related to the rejection 
statistics of the draftees. The health programmes were re- 
lated in lost by factory workers. (Comparison has been 
made between the man-days lost from strikes and the not- 
ably larger number of man-days lost from illness.) The 
recreation programmes were related to the rising venereal 
disease rate around camps where decent fun is not avail- 
able, to the need for relaxation of factory workers, to the 
care and training of children whose mothers are drawn 
into industry. The housing programmes were related to the 
need for quick staffing of new plants, and for preventing 
epidemics in their neighbourhood arising from overcrowd- 
ing, overstrained water supplies and inadequate sewage 
disposal systems. How much of what is being done under 
these heads is demonstrably furthering the war effort ? How 
much is insupportable in a nation that is budgeting sixty 
per cent of its income to direct war production and main- 
tenance of the armed forces ? That is the line of demarca- 
tion that Mr Landis, the new Director of OCD, has been 
assigned to find ; he has just announced that OCD’s main 
function is to prepare the country against the danger of 
physical attack. 

Mr Willkie, in his Lincoln Day speech, attacked the exer- 
cise, by a number of agencies, of functions which he feels 
to be those of the State Department. He referred specifically 
to the speech by Colonel Knox that gave such priority to 
the defeat of Hitler as to raise questions among our allies 
in the Pacific, to the recent arrangement whereby speeches 
by government officials are to be cleared through the Office 
of Facts and Figures, to the establishment of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, and—though he did not name it specifi- 
cally—to the work being done under Colonel Donovan in 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Information. 

The tribute paid by Mr Willkie to Mr Cordell Hull is 
one in which the country at large would join. But Mr Hull’s 
health is not robust, and the rumours of resignation which 
circulate periodically are again cropping up. Should he not 
continue in office, the person of his successor would have 
much to do with public confidence in gathering too many 
aspects of foreign relations under the State Department’s 
ornate roof—like other foreign offices, ours has included on 
its staff a group who, to the man in the street, have looked 
like bespatted appeasers. (The news release on St Pierre- 
Miquelon, which referred to “the so-called Free French,” 
is said to have brought the Department a freshet of letters 


addressed to “the so-called Secretary of State.”) Where 
frank speaking is in order, clearance of speeches by the 
Government’s formal diplomatic arm might so draw the 
teeth out of what was said as to reduce it to immaterial 
mumbling. 

But unquestionably something will be done, on the one 
hand about the agencies for disseminating information on 
the war effort, and on the other, about the agencies for 
doing certain vital war jobs outside the field of production, 


Telling the Nation 


Currently in the information field, besides the press rela- 
tions staffs of the various Cabinet departments and the War 
Production Board, are the Office of Facts and Figures, the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Information, the Office of the 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the Office of 
Government Reports, all of which are part of the Executive 
Offices directly under the President. (Perhaps the Censor 
should also be included !) The Office of Government Re- 
ports has been in existence since 1939—it has been over- 
shadowed by the other three, which have appeared since 
the defence programme. Allocations of function among 
them have been, roughly, as follows: domestic United 
States affairs belong to the Office of Facts and Figures, 
which among other things has sponsored Bill of Rights 
Day (with an explanatory nation-wide radio hook-up that 
produced Hollywood sound effects in the name of the 
Founding Fathers), and printed a “ Report to the Nation” 
summarising the wer effort through 1941. The world out- 
side the Americas is in Colonel Donovan’s bailiwick—his 
loosely co-ordinated staff includes groups whose jobs range 
from short-wave broadcasting to long-term research. The 
Nelson Rockefeller office covers Latin America; and the 
production side of the information job—printed matter, 
posters, exhibits—is centred in the publications unit of 
what has now been metamorphosed from OPM to WPB. 

The source of this multiplicity is to be found in the 
variety of colourful persons who have come to Washington 
with an idea and caught the Executive eye. It has been a 
constant characteristic of the New Deal; it has made the 
kaleidoscope, with its successive rearrangement of the same 
particles, an accurate analogy of New Deal Administration. 
(A different analogy, dating from several years ago, is that 
“ the executive proliferates arms like Hindu goddesses, until 
not only the left and the right but none of the lefts and none 
of the rights know what the others are doing.”) Another turn 
of the kaleidoscope seems about due. 

The Supply, Priorities and Allocations Board and the 
Economic Defence Board were set up simultaneously. But 
when SPAB was streamlined into the War Production Board 
with Mr Nelson running it, the EDB was merely re- 
christened Board of Economic Warfare by the briefest of 
executive orders ; nothing else has been done about it. 

It is natural that this should be so. The readily observable 
shortcomings in production, which over successive months 
built up so much pressure for reorganisation that Mr 
Nelson’s appointment was greeted with a tremendous sigh 
of relief, have no counterpart in foreign operations. But 
reorganisation of this latter machinery is no less overdue. 
When the Lend-Lease administration was set up, it was 
assumed that initiative in placing orders would come from 
a variety of sources; when the Economic Defence Board 
was set up, the current shortage of neutrals was less acute; 
when the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs was set up, the war programme was small enough 
to allow budgetary room for many activities only obliquely 
related to the immediate prosecution of hostilities. 

Now we have a programme which gives full priority t 
the question, will this thing help fight the war ? Now we 
have a total front where competition for rubber and un 
and the rest has moved from economic to military lines. 
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Now we have a procurement situation to which complete 
jorities have been applied, through the joint committees 
- up as a result of the Churchill-Roosevelt visit. These 
changes have shifted the policy-making function to new 
ints ; but organisations which have now become technical 
supports of the new centres are not yet keyed to their new 


job. 


Retail Sales in 1941 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


February 12th 
Ir is not, of course, true that the sum of retail sales in a year 
is identical with civil consumer demand. But it is a fairly 
good quantitative and qualitative representation, Retail sales 
in 1941 were approximately $54,000 millions ; this figure is 
the highest in our records ; it was 17 per cent above 1940 and 
11 per cent above 1929. As far as one can make out from 
the price indices, and allowing for the increase in popula- 
tion, per caput sales must have been approximately equal 
to those of 1929. 
These sales were tabulated as follows : — 


RETAIL STORE SALES 


( $000,000,000) 
Percentage 
1940 1941 Increase 

NES 5.0 a aie dis bas 45-7 53 ‘6 17°35 
ow goods stores ....... 12-2 14-9 29 4 
Non-durable goods stores ... 33 +5 38 +7 15-5 
Food StOreS ....ceceecevees 10-8 12 -4 15°3 
Eating and drinking places .. 3°7 4:3 16-1 
Apparel stores ...+-.+++-++: 3-4 4-1 19 8 
Filling stations ............ 3:0 3:5 17 -4 

ilding materials, hard- 
— NS i aetna 5k a hda 3:0 3°7 24-6 
Household furnishings, etc. .. 1-9 2:4 23 6 
Automobile dealers ......... 6-8 8-2 20 ‘6 
Drag stores .....cseceeeees 1-7 1:9 13-0 
General merchandise ....... 6-8 76 12°1 
Other retail stores .......... 6 -4 5-5 16°3 


The most remarkable fact in this table is the relative 
uniformity of the increases. It is true that the largest in- 
crease (building material and hardware store sales) was 
double that of the smallest groups—drug stores and general 
stores—and that durable goods sales increased more than 
non-durable goods. But, generally speaking, it shows that a 
public with money in its pockets is not very eclectic—it 
wants more of everything. 

Simplifying the groupings we get this subdivision :— 


rT ek w ns a <eulstcswew eee 16°7 
oS Cree CPU ER ERE LET ae 4-1 
Motor cars and their use............. 11:7 
Houses and their contents ........... 6:1 
RPICRENOOIREOEOG ois c6a 00 eavs ase) 2S 


The Prospect for 1942 


It is quite clear that the record for 1942 will not look 
much like that for 1941. The production and sale of passen- 
ger cars has virtually ceased. The use of existing cars is 
already limited by what is miscalled the “rationing” of 
tyres, which is actually a prohibition of the sale of new 
tyres—incidentally, even those idly on the dealer’s shelves. 
Secondly, private building is already reduced by the non- 
availability of metallic fittings and by general shortages of 
all sorts of hardware. These two items—motor cars and 
their use, and houses and their building and maintenance— 
aggregated almost $18 billions in 1941, or one-third of all 
retail trade. The proportion may have been larger, for the 
undifferentiated shops sell some items for cars.and houses. 
While there will be retail sales in these lines, the volume 
this year must be much smaller than in 1941, even if no 
limitations should be imposed beyond those now visible. 

Together, the items of food, drink and apparel ran only 

a little higher—about $21 billions, or, say, another third. At 
this time, there is less reason to expect physical shortages 
in this category, although there are at the moment scattered 
Scarcities, possibly caused in part (e.g., sugar) by a degree 
of anticipatory or excited forward buying, generically called 
hoarding. 
. The undifferentiated items—another third—include goods 
in which no shortage is predictable and goods now com- 
pletely unavailable. To sum up, few predictions can be 
made with more assurance than that the volume of retail 
sales in 1942 will be substantially less than in 1941. There 
is neither the material, nor the labour, nor the plant capacity 
to supply the retail trade with a volume of goods equal to 
that actually sold over its counters in 1941. 
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Yet, at the present time, it appears that the money in the 
pockets of customers, or would-be customers, ef retail shops 
is higher than at any time in 1941, and there is reason to 
expect that it will remain higher throughout the year. This 
demand is at present converging on the available supply, 
with a resulting impact on prices and also upon the dis- 
tribution of this available supply. This impact is not, and 
probably cannot be, very accurately reduced to index num- 
bers, as a reference of the groupings of retail trade to the 
components of a “ cost-of-living ” index shows. 


American Notes 


WPB on Trial 


The satisfaction and relief which greeted the establish- 
ment of the War Production Board appear to be wearing 
thin. Mr Tolan, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Defence, has criticised the lack of a single all-inclusive pur- 
chasing agency, and more sensational charges were made by 
Robert Guthrie, when he resigned last week from his job 
as Chief of the WPB’s Textile, Clothing, and Leather Goods 
branch. He laid responsibility for delay in conversion to 
war production, not on the industry, but on the “ indecision, 
resistance, and procrastination” of industry representatives 
working within the WPB. Senator Truman, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee investigating war production, declared 
that the programme is “shot through with men interested 
primarily in serving their own interests.” Mr Nelson him- 
self, in a broadcast addressed primarily to labour and man- 
agement, said “ We, and you, are on trial . . . . Unless pro- 
duction is brought to unprecedented levels neither manage- 
ment, labour nor the WPB can expect to survive the wrath 
of the public.” Presumably the WPB would be the earlier 
victim ; labour and management are not so easily dispensed 
with. Mr Nelson’s concern was mainly with methods of 
increasing production sharply in the immediate future, by 
fuller utilisation of plant facilities, and the raising of effi- 
ciency within industries to the level of the most productive 
plants. He pointed out that 20 per cent of plants on war 
production work only a five or five and a-half day week, and 
turning to specific industries, estimated that machine tool 
production could be increased 45 per cent if all 153 plants 
operated as efficiently as the top three, and that aircraft 
production could be raised 25 per cent if all plants could 
equal the best production records in the industry. Mr Nelson 
also announced that integration of Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission procurement into a unified supply system 
was to be the next step in speeding the war effort. The 
Guthrie charges, which are to be investigated both by the 
WPB and the Truman Committee, raise the persistent prob- 
lem of how best to employ the technical and industrial 
brains of a democracy. It is not a problem peculiar to 
the United States, and the way in which it is handled will 
be watched with interest in this country. 


* * * 


Manpower Policy 


Shortages are already developing in certain types of 
skilled labour, and consequently increasing attention is 
being directed to the question of a manpower policy pro- 
gramme. The shortage of tool and die workers in what was 
the automobile industry has ‘been called the most serious 
obstacle to conversion by Mr Kanzler, and it has persisted 
in spite of an increase in wages over a month ago and 
attempts to upgrade and retrain workers. Official sugges- 
tions that an army of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 men may have 
to be created have raised the problem of the broad alloca- 
tion of labour, which the Administration is known to be 
considering. The demands of the forces may draw as many 
as §,000,000 men from civilian occupations, and it is esti- 
mated that from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 additional workers 
will be needed for war production. This call on the nation’s 
manpower, amounting to possibly 10,000,000 in all, will 
have to be met from four sources: the unemployed, now 
numbering just under 4,000,000, but including many unem- 
ployables ; those coming of age, who are estimated at about 
1,500,000 ; civilian industries, including farming ; and men 
and women not now in regular employment. The reserve 
of woman-power has been estimated by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board at about 7,000,000, of whom 
5,000,000 might be put to work. A bill now before the 
House proposes to give the President authority to draft men 
to perform essential civilian services, and the press has fore- 
cast the creation of a manpower board within the WPB to 
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take charge of the supply and training of labour and the 
fixing of industrial priorities. It is suggested that employers 
may have to secure all their labour through the US Employ- 
ment Service, that priorities will be established for labour 
similar to those now existing for materials, and that the 
manpower board may be given powers to transfer workers 
from one employer to another. Recent Gailup polls indicate 
that the public is willing, if necessary, to sacrifice the right 
to work where it chooses. Far-reaching decisions on the 
allocation of manpower will soon be needed, and it is good 
news that neither the public nor the Administration is going 
to be caught unprepared. 


* * 7 


The First Year of Lend-Lease 


Figures presented to Congress by the President last 
week cover the first twelve months’ working of Lend-Lease 
and throw light on what has been happening in the three 
months since the United States became a belligerent. Total 
direct Lend-Lease appropriations, which were $12,972 
millions on November 30th, are now $18,400 millions, an 
increase of about 42 per cent; allocations have risen from 
$9,186 millions to $12,205 millions, or about 33 per cent; 
contracts placed total $8,459 millions as against $5,243 
millions, an increase of 61 per cent. The amount actually 
spent has risen from $1,202 millions to $2,570 millions, or 
about 114 per cent, and shipments from $595 millions to 
over $1,000 millions. Articles produced under existing appro- 
priations of $20,596 millions for the Army, Navy, and Mari- 
time Commission may also be transferred at the discretion 
of the President. Military missions are already in China and 
Russia with the purpose, among others, of giving instruc- 
tion in the operation and care of American military equip- 
ment, and the North African Mission has established repair 
shops. Actual deliveries are still only a tiny fraction of what 
is promised, and what is necessary to turn defeat into vic- 
tory. The slow start is due to the reorganisation and re- 
tooling of American industry, now well advanced, but in 
the future the shipping shortage will be the limiting factor. 
In his report President Roosevelt observed, “What we 
have done has not met the most urgent of our present needs. 
It will not even begin to satisfy the stern requirements of 
the future.” This sombre assessment, combined with the 
steady increase in Lend-Lease figures, is reassuring ; the 
administration is not guilty of underestimating the demands 
of the many fronts, and it shows no sign of succumbing to 
the natural temptation to reserve American production of 
weapons for the American forces. As long as there is no 
complacency over what has been achieved, the progress of 
the last three months gives good grounds for satisfaction. 


Reactions to the Tax Programme 


The most hotly debated tax issue at present is not 
any part of the Treasury’s proposals, but the suggestion 
of an 8 per cent sales tax advanced by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in an alternative programme, and 
said to have considerable support in Congress. Besides 
the sales tax, of which 4 per cent would be levied on manu- 
factures and 4 per cent at the retail stage, and which it 
estimates would raise $4,400 millions, the Association 
recommends a cut in non-defence expenditures of $2,000 
millions ; smaller increases in individual tax rates than 
those proposed by the Treasury ; an increase in the excess 
profits levy and surtax “to take from industry every last 
dollar that can be taken consistent with the tremendous 
war production programme of the Government ”—a con- 
dition susceptible of the most contradictory interpretations ; 
and an excess profits tax of 90 per cent. Some of the sup- 
port for a general sales tax rests on the argument that it 
is mecessary to absorb purchasing power in the lower 
income groups where incomes have increased most and 
without incurring much liability to pay direct taxes. Tie 
proposal is being fiercely fought by organised labour ; Mr 
Murray is reported to have called it “shocking” and the 
representative of the American Federation of Teachers 
testified before the House Ways and Means Committee 
that it would work great hardship. The Treasury supports 
this point of view, partly on the ground that the sales tax 
would stimulate demands for wage increases, partly on the 
ground that it is regressive. It will be some time before 
the shape of the final tax programme emerges from the 
rather unedifying struggle to shift the burden from the 
vocal and organised to those who are neither. 
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Further Controls ? 


The President has admitted that the control of Wages 
is being considered, and farm prices and profits, over which 
control is ineffective or inadequate, may be included jn a 
new programme to restrict rises in the price level, The 
Price Administrator has estimated that purchasing powe; 
during 1942 will be $9,000 millions above 1942, while the 
supply of consumers’ goods will drop by $6,000 millions 
The President’s appeal for voluntary restraint on the part 
of economic groups, particularly the farmers, in order to 
avoid inflation, has been promptly flouted; the House ha: 
just attached to the Agriculture Department Appropriation 
Bill a rider forbidding the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to sell its stocks below parity. Wage increases have 
been announced in some sections of the converted auto. 
mobile industry, and those granted earlier to railway labour 
are now coming home to roost in the form of higher freight 
charges, with inevitable repercussions on the price Ceilings 
established for many commodities. The loop-holes in the 
price control bill daily become more glaring, as the cost of 
living continues its steady rise. The Canadian system of 
stabilising purchasing power by tying wages to the cost of 
living has received favourable attention in the press, and js 
being studied by the Administration. A number of recent 
AFL contracts have embodied such provisions, and this 
approach seems the only, one likely to be at all acceptable 
to fabour. Both the AFL and CIO are _ vigorously 
opposed to wage ceilings or the establishment of fixed rates. 
It is reduction rather than stabilisation of purchasing power 
that is necessary, but to do this by direct means seems 
politically impossible, and it will probably have to be ac- 
complished by taxation, saving, and some rise in the price 
level. But these will not do the whole job, or spread the 
burden fairly, and it is time the Administration took a 
strong line over stricter and extended controls. The public 
would apparently welcome it, but it would have to be a 
very strong line indeed to overpower the stubborn self- 
interest of the lobbies. 


* * * 


National Income 


An announcement by the Department of Commerce 
puts the National Income for 1941 at $94.5 billions. This 
is a phenomenal increase, since the 1940 figure was only 
$76.0 billions. The announcement states that the increase 
in the general price-level in 1941 was only 6 per cent, so 
there must have been an increase of no less than 17 per 
cent in the physical volume of the national output in a 
single year. The figure for 1942 is expected to reach $113 
billions. This will be a further increase of more than 
I9 per cent over 1941, but it is not possible from the 
cabled reports to tell whether it includes an allowance for 
expected price «increases. The 1941 figure was the highest 
ever attained. The previous record was $83.4 billions in 
1929. From there the figure dropped to $40.0 billions in 
1932 and gradually rose to $71.4 billions in 1937. There 
was a relapse to $64.4 billions in 1938 and then a resumed 
rise to $70.7 billions in 1939 and to $76.0 billions in 1940. 
lhe jump to $94.5 billions in 1941 was thus a far more 
violent movement in the curve than has ever before 
occurred in an upward direction. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


A cut of 20 per cent in deliveries of petrol in seventeen 
eastern states, the district of Columbia, Washington and 
Oregon, has been ordered by the WPB. The cut is less 
drastic than that recommended by the industry, which 
favoured a 25 per cent reduction. There is as yet no formal 
rationing ; distribution of the available supplies is left te 
service station operators. 

* 


The WPB has announced that approved funds to finance 
war industrial plant expansions totalled $7,366 millions on 
December 31, 1941. Of this, 82 per cent represented com- 
mitments of public funds ; the cost of private expansion is 
estimated at $1,326 millions, and that financed by foreign 
governments at $155 millions. 


* 


The Office of Civilian Defence is reported to have 
appointed 62 unpaid sports co-ordinators to be attached 
to its physical fitness division, including co-ordinators 0! 
basketball, football, volleyball, and tug-of-war. 
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A Plan for Irish Farming 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 
February 23rd 

In a lecture delivered in University College, Dublin, = 
Henry Kennedy, Secretary of the Irish Agricultura 
Organisation Society, made a reasoned reply to the speech 
of the Minister for Agriculture, recently referred to in 
this correspondence, Dr Kennedy prefaced his remarks by 
deploring the absence of reliable data on which to base 
conclusions regarding Irish agricultural policy. There are, 
he stated, no proper costings except those referring to a 
small sample of farms in Kerry and Cork, made by one 
of the staff of University College, Cork. Important deci- 
sions are taken on agricultural wages and the prices of 
crops without any proper enquiry. lhere has been no 
research into the possibilities of reducing costs by the 
introduction of agricultural machinery, in which such great 
progress has been made in Germany and Denmark. He 
urged that a committee similar to that recently appointed 
in Great Britain should be established to consider the 
mechanisation of agriculture. Dr Kennedy’s second pre- 
liminary point, which will command unanimous agreement, 
was that an increase of profitable agricultural production 
would raise the standard of living, not only of the farmers, 
but of everybody else in Eire. The multiplier process would 
be best initiated in Eire by an increment of agri- 
cultural exports, the financial benefit of which percolates 
throughout the whole economic system. Compared with 
some of its competitors, Eire has lagged behind in almost 
every branch of agricultural production. Since the be- 
ginning of the present century, there has been no increase 
ih tillage or in the animal population, and the average 
milk yield and butter fat content in the dairying industry 
are inexcusably low. After the war, a great increase: of 
imports will be called for which will necessitate an expan- 
sion of agricultural exports. Now is the time when the 
production programme on which such an expansion must 
be based should be discussed and prepared. 

Dr Kennedy drew attention to the great loss caused by 
animal diseases. The necessity for increased expenditure on 
veterinary research is generally admitted, and there is no 
reason why ‘this important public service should not be 
provided forthwith. The losses through malnutrition are at 
the same time more serious in magnitude and more difficult 
to cure. During part of the year, Irish cows are condemned 
to live on their own fat, and the average wastage arising 
from this cause is estimated to amount to 150 gallons of 
milk per year. The outstanding problem of Irish agricul- 
ture is to make the production of milk more even through- 
out the year. In this respect Ireland stands in a striking 
and most unsatisfactory contrast to New Zealand and 
Denmark. Home-grown feeding stuffs are naturally to be 
preferred to imports, and of all the home-grown feeding 
stuffs grass must in the circumstances of Eire play the 
largest part. The present condition of Irish pastures is: far 
from satisfactory. Some of our grass lands have been 
tightly described as “ exercise grounds” for cattle. The im- 
mediate necessity is to improve the yield and quality of 
grass, and for this the ploughing of grass land and the use 
of abundant fertilisers are the appropriate means, Dr 
Kennedy referred to the “sham battle of plough versus 
grass” that has been waged in Irish agricultural political 
discussions, the fact being that good grass depends on the 
use of the plough. 


Feeding the Pigs 


The progress of the dairying industry would be pro- 
ductive of many profitable side-lines. The skim milk which 
'$ returned from the creamery to the farmers is a valuable 
feeding stuff for calves and pigs. While the principal live- 
stock export of Eire must continue to be cattle, the pig 
industry is capable of considerable development. Pigs can 
be fed On potatoes, the production of which could be quite 
easily increased. The yield per acre of potatoes in Ireland 


is already large, and could be made larger. The difficulty 
of cooking the potatoes could be surmounted by the use 
of portable boilers which are extensively used in Germany. 
Dr Kennedy referred to a new type of co-operative experi- 
ment in which the small farmer produces the young pig 
and the potato, and the latter is fed to the former by 
a co-operative society. ° 

While all students of Irish agricultural policy would not 
agree with every detail of Dr Kennedy’s programme, it 
would secure unanimous agreement in principle. Many 
foreign observers have been impressed in recent years 
by the comparatively low intensity of agricultural produc- 
tion in Ireland. The two outstanding needs in order that 
precept may be translated into practice are education and 
credit. As regards education, the Irish farmer has always 
shown himself adaptable to improved methods if they are 
demonstrated to be profitable. If the Government were 
firmly decided on their post-war agricultural policy, the 
farming population would certainly not refuse to co-operate 
in any programme that could be shown to be to their advan- 
tage. As regards credit, Eire is a creditor country with 
abundant idle money lying in the banks. There is no real 
shortage of agricultural credit such as is experienced in less 
fortunately situated countries. The real problem of agri- 
cultural credit in Ireland is to ensure that advances will 
be profitably employed, and that the credits of to-day will 
not become the unproductive debts of to-morrow. The 
experience of the years after the last war, wheh over- 
borrowing took place on an extensive scale, has not been 
forgotten by the Irish farmers or the Irish banks. 


Finnish Political Feeling 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


March 6th 
FINLAND’S national coalition, which was so easily achieved 
in face of the “ Russian danger,” has not been broken now 
that the war has become more complex than was expected ; 
that, however, does not mean that unanimity of purpose 
has been left quite unimpaired through recent develop- 
ments. Left wing circles, that is, the Liberals and Social 
Democrats and their press, are still representing Finland’s 
fight as a struggle for democracy, but they have to defend 
themselves against those who regard democratic institutions 
as an outworn tradition. Right wing coalition papers do 
not shrink from printing anti-Labour, and even anti- 
semitic, articles. Government circles accept the Prime 
Minister’s formula that Finland is defending the cause 
of all Northern Europe, but while some of them are appar- 
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ently in favour of a New Order-Scandinavia, others pretend 
to defend Scandinavian democracy ; the Minister for Social ; 
Affairs has recently addressed an open letter to the 
Norwegian Government in London, in which the latter 
point of view was apparent. 

A serious blow to civil liberties was given by the Govern- 
ment when, late in 1941, six members of the Finnish Diet 
were put on trial for acts which were quite constitutional 
at the time they were committed ; one of the accused men 
had been arrested, for instance, because he had translated 
the Webbs’ book on Soviet Russia. Swedish newspapers 
assert that these trials have created many misgivings in 
Finland, especially among the rank and file of Labour. 

The attitude towards Britain, as distinct from that towards 
Russia, varies considerably between the different political 
strata. A great Liberal paper pointed out, as recently as the 
middle of February, that though the British declaration of 
war on Finland was deplorable, it should be understood as 
born out of the more general implications of the world 
war ; but this “ strange attitude towards our enemy” has 
been strongly criticised by Right wing papers, in which 
among other things the “hatred of the Indian people 
against Britain” is often exploited with particular satis- 
faction. The BBC’s Finnish programme is often mentioned 
in the newspapers, and a pro-German paper recently had 
to admit that “certain people consider the BBC broadcasts 
to be both reliable and friendly towards Finland.” 


Cold and Hunger 


Apart from the disappointmtent about the Russian 
successes and the British declaration of war, the very severe 
living conditions are also contributing to the feeling of 
uneasiness. This winter has been the coldest one for the 
last 40 years, and the mortality among children is con- 
tinually rising. The weekly bread ration has been raised by 
the insignificant amount of 1.8 ounces following the German 
promise ‘to dispatch 75,000 tons of grain to Finland, and 
sugar is now more plentiful—the February ration was 
3.3 lb.—but the fat ration was lowered from 21 ozs. to 
174 ozs. and meat is apparently in most cases unavailable ; 
fish rationing has now been introduced. The Government’s 
inability to secure a just distribution and to combat the 
black markets has created much dissatisfaction, which !s 
partly reflected in editorials and letters in all kinds of 
newspapers ; at other times, however, grumbling is repre- 
sented as a most dangerous procedure in present circum- 
stances. Friction between various sections of the population 
has recently become apparent; farmers, for instance, 
allege that they have been asked for greater sacrifices than 
anyone else in the country, but they are attacked by many 
others for withholding huge amounts of food which would 
help to alleviate the position. The severe timber shortage 
is said to be largely due to the unpatriotic attitude of 
forestry owners who only think of their own profits. 

A certain amount of disintegration is also discernible 
among the comparatively small but influential Swedish 
minority. A parliamentary spokesman of this group has 
recently underlined the defensive character of Finland’s 
present struggle, and he is probably backed in this view by 
the majority of his countrymen, though not by,all of them ; 
as many as 600 members of the minority, among them large 
numbers of landowners and industrialists, publicly dis- 
sociated themselves from these utterances. 

Finland depends largely, in present circumstances, on the 
economic assistance of Germany and other New Order 
countries; she would hardly have survived this winter 
without food from Germany. A trade agreement has now 
been signed with Germany, and also with Norway, accord- 
ing to which the Finns are to receive coal, iron, food, 
artificial wool and other goods. Their own exports are at 
present smaller than what they receive, and the German 
deliveries will be madé in part for cash and in part on a 
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credit basis. Finland also needs foreign labour and 
Germany is said to have agreed to order women worke 
from the Ukraine to go to Finland ; furthermore, the Finn 
have got into touch with Denmark and Sweden regarding 
the dispatch of unemployed workers. 

The Finnish pro-Nazis have, of course, pointed out how 
generous the Germans are in sending goods which the 
themselves need so badly. However, it has been made clear 
in Social Democratic newspapers that Finland’s present 
complete economic dependence on Germany is most un- 
desirable, though, even these papers do not suggest an 
other course than to accept the Nazis’ yifts. Their epaauls 
supremacy is indeed the Nazis’ strongest weapon agains 
their ally. j 


Ceylon’s Economic 
Importance 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


March 16th, 


In this second world war, islands and outposts, especially 
those lying athwart world trade rdutes, assume an impor- 
tance out of all proportion to their size or economic 
resources. But if such bases have an economic value as 
well they have an added attraction to aggressors. In the 
last sixty years, Ceylon has become an important producer 
and exporter of tea, exports rising from 2.4 million Ib, in 
1884 to over 236 millions in 1938. There has, too, been a 
remarkable growth in the plantation rubber industry ; the 
acreage under rubber increased from 750 in 1898 to over 
600,000 in 1938. Other economic products of the island 
include coconut palm and its products, cacao, cinnamon, 
citronella and areca nuts. Ceylon is also the chief producer 
of high-grade graphite in the British Empire, and the 
oe table shows the island’s exports of graphite in 
1935-40 : — 


(In cwts. ) 


i | | India 


U.S.A. U.K. | Japan |GermanyjAustralia} and | Others | Total 

| } Burma | 

| | | | | 
1938 60,284 39,595 | 75,189 15,575 10,820 44,177 | 235,64 
1939 | 103,506 | 67,655 | 210,600 : ? ‘461 | 44g] 


10,899 ? f { 55,461 | 449,121 


1940 | 138.060 | 170,000 129,700 | 62,800 | 480,560 
| 62,800 | 480, 





Thus in 1939 and 1940 there was a marked increase in 
shipments of graphite to Britain and America. 


Ceylon’s chief sources of supply in 1938 were as 
follows : — 

« f % 

British India. ... 21-77 RR 04 cnc owned ee 6°54 

ei eee 14 -82 ROE: k-o < e010 59s wer 

United Kingdom ... 20-64 OO Site ccaveesnes 2°78 


The principal imports are rice and paddy, cotton manu- 
factures, sugar, fertilisers, spirits and coal and coke. The 
United Kingdom’s exports to Ceylon were cotton piece- 
goods, iron and steel products and machinery. In 1938, the 
United Kingdom took 53.94 per cent of Ceylon’s exports; 
18.16 per cent went to other British territories, and 27.90 
per cent to foreign countries. The United Kingdom’s im- 
ports included 167 million lb. of tea and 271 million bb. 
of rubber as well as desiccated coconut and unrefined coco 
nut oil. Ceylon’s chief exports to all countries in 1939 were 
tea (228 million lb.), rubber (135 million Ib.), coconut oil 
(1,257,637 cwts.), copra (1,061,384 cwts.), desiccated coc 
nuts (672,635 cwts.) and graphite (449,121 cwts.) 

In sum, after the loss of supplies from the south-west 
Pacific, Ceylon’s exports of rubber, tea and coconut pro 
ducts have become even more important to the Allies. Last 
year the island exported 88,937 tons of crude rubber. The 
adoption of a more drastic tapping method is calculated 
to increase the output of crude rubber to a more satis- 
factory figure. Two factors in the country’s economy call 
for special notice: its need for outside labour—there are 
nearly 683,000 Indian labourers on estates—and its 
dependence on British India, Burma, Sfam and Indo-China 
for rice to supplement domestic production, of which the 
last two are under Japanese domination while Burma’s 
normal economic activities are temporarily paralysed. 
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German 


Bourses in 1941 


DIVIDEND stops and control of the bourses became almost 
universal in Europe during 1941. In Germany as well as 
in other countries, the dividend stop provided facilities for 
the adjustment of the capital of joint stock companies. 
German companies were said to be undercapitalised ; in 
France, Belgium and: Holland, German papers considered 
an adjustment necessary because of the inflation of the 
currency. From July, 1941, to the end of January, 1942, 
529 German companies increased their capital by 58 per 
cent to Rm. 4,677 millions. In France, 160 companies raised 
their capital by 53 per cent to 14,398 million francs. In 
Belgium and Holland, the facilities were hardly used. In 
the Danubian countries, particularly in Hungary, capital 
increases were caused by the necessity of financing the 
expansion of industry, like the capital increases of German 
companies during the first months of the war. 

During 1941, all continental bourses experienced a boom 
in share prices. In Germany, the peak was reached in 
September. In France and Belgium, the boom continued 
almost uninterrupted. Japanese successes in the Pacific, 
however, caused a slump in Amsterdam. From December, 
1940, to the end of 1941, indices of share prices increased 
in Germany by 6.7 per cent, in France by 25.5 per cent, 
in Belgium by 75 per cent, and in Holland by 60 per cent. 
During the whole war period, the German share price 
index had increased by 46.5 per cent, and the French 
index by 181 per cent; the Dutch index had doubled, and 
the Belgian index trebled. 

Actual control of the bourses varies. The first attempts 
at controlling the share markets were made in Germany 
and Italy long before the war. Wartime control of the share 
markets became an acute problem in Germany in the spring, 
of 1941, after a simple price stop on the Vienna Bourse, 
attempted in. October, 1940, had proved to be impractic- 
able. The German policy of control is based on the admis- 
sion that wartime liquidity, caused by the running down 
of stocks, the impossibility of replacing machinery and 
the increase in the national income, cannot be prevented. 
The demand for investments thus exceeds the supply, in 
spite of tremendous State loans, which in 1941 absorbed 
Rm. 14,750 millions against only Rm. 3,460 millions of 
private capital issues. The German authorities realised that 
it was not feasible to abolish the share market, although 
each new measure intended to curb speculation’ seemed to 
be a step towards its abolition. The first measures, the 
dividend stop and the speculation tax, achieved only a 
temporary check of the boom. The prohibition of buying 
shares on a credit basis, the restriction of all dealings 
to approved brokers and the exclusion of banks were not 
successful. —The boom was not finally broken until the 
announcement that the registration of all dealings made 
after the beginning of the war would be introduced. But 
registration was not actually decreed until the beginning 
of March this year, five months after the announcement. 
All shares which were bought between September, 1939, 
and March 15, 1942, must be registered. There is still no 
indication whether these shares will be requisitioned or 
whether the owners will be compelled to sell them. 

The conditions which make control of the capital 
markets a temporary success in Germany, that is, com- 
pulsory organisation, marketing and price and wage stops, 
are not present in the occupied countries. The bourses in 
occupied countries are almost free markets, and German 
interests demand that at least the black bourses in France, 
Belgium, and Holland should be abolished. In these 
countries, control measures tend to increase dealings out- 
side the bourses. Quotations outside the bourses exceed 
the official prices and the general feeling that the possession 
of shares means the possession of real values has denuded 
the markets. A great number of official quotations have 
become nominal. At the beginning of the boom, France 
Introduced a speculation tax. At present, attempts are 

ing made to control the market directly. But the problem 
of increasing the supply of shares is almost insoluble. The 
turnover stamp duty for purchases, for example, which 
Was recently increased from 1.1 per 1,000 to § per thousand, 
remained unchanged for sales of shares. But no new 
material came on the market. The reduction of the specula- 
tion tax from 33 per cent to 20 per cent was also without 


Success. The inflation boom, as the German papers call 
it, continues. 
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On the Amsterdam Bourse in December, the shares of 
Dutch colonial companies fell on an average by 30 per 
cent. During the second slump, beginning in February, 
Dutch East Indies’ stocks fell to two-fifths, and sometimes 
to one-third, of their highest quotation before December 0, 
1941. Rubber, tobacco and mining shares suffered the 
greatest losses; Billiton Mij, for example, was reduced 
from §50 to 184 at the end of February. Shares of companies 
operating in Holland were hardly affected. Some even con- 
tinued the upward trend. 

On the Brussels Bourse, boom conditions continued 
almost uninterrupted during the whole year. Official 
warnings against excessive speculation, interventions by 
the Bourse Committee and, finally, the introduction of a 
dividend stop were without any lasting success. The shares 
of banks and electricity holding companies increased five- 
fold compared with prices in May, 1940. The failure to 
arrest the trend by limiting divdends to 6 per cent is 
explained by the fact the dividends over the limit are kept 
as a loanstock instead of being requisitioned by the 
Treasury. In the future, in “ New Order ” Europe, Germany 
apparently intends to maintain restricted freedom for all 
bourses on the basis of closer inter-continental relations. 
The present reality, however, is the European war economy 
organised by Germany. Unrestricted speculation in the 
Reich itself had hardly been checked when the same 
problem arose in all these occupied countries, and restrictions 
had to be imposed under the control of Germany simply 
for the purpose of maintaining industrial collaboration. 

* * x 


Speer for Todt.—By a number of state and party 
decrees issued by Hitler and Goering, Professor Speer, the 
thirty-seven-year-old architect of a great number of party- 
buildings, constructed all over Germany, has been ap- 
pointed successor to Dr Todt, and is now at the head of 
all the Ministries and organisations which were combined 
in Dr Todt’s hands. Professor Speer, who was responsible 
for the plans for rebuilding Berlin before the war, has 
been responsible for several elements in the war organisa- 
tion of the building and transport industry. The “ Building 
Staff Speer,” the “Transport Regiment Speer,” a special 
detachment in the National Socialist Motor Corps, 
and the “Transport Fleet Speer,” were closely allied 
to Dr Todt’s office of Special Commissar for the building 
industry, and to the Todt Organisation, the shock-troops 
for building roads and fortifications. As Reich-Minister for 
Armaments and Munitions, Professor Speer’s small 
Ministerial staff now virtually co-ordinates all offices and 
departments responsible for the production of munitions 
and weapons. The staff is described as a shock-troop in 
the plannimg of the munitions industry, with over- 
riding administrative powers. Army departments, the 
departments of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
and the Ministry of Labour, in their central and 
regional organisations, are to be co-ordinated by the 
Minister. As Special Commissar for the building industry, 
as well as for the water, gas and electricity supply in- 
dustries, Professor Speer is responsible for the organisation 
and expansion of all these complex industries—mainly for 
the elimination of bottle-necks. 

The first action of the new Minister was the amalgama- 
tion of the “ Building Staff Speer” and the Todt Organisa- 
tion. In the Nazi party, Professor Speer is head of, the de- 
partment of technology, and is at the same time leader of the 
Nazi Union of German Technicians. Combining his great 
number of state and party offices, Professor Speer may be 
called a dictator for co-ordination in armaments, munitions, 
building, power and transport. 


s 


* 


Agriculture in the Occupied East.—Alfred Rosenberg, 
Reich-Minister for the occupied territories in the East, has 
decreed in agreement with Goering a new agricultural con- 
stitution for all the occupied territories within the 1939 
frontiers of the Soviet Union. The decree, issued on 
February 27th, formally abolished the collective system in 
agriculture. The sovkhozes, or state farms, will be con- 
tinued under the administration of German experts without 
any change ; the kolkhozes, or collective farms, change their 
name into Landbau Genossenschaften (land cultivation co- 
operatives) ; the private plot and livestock alreadv ceded to 
the peasants under the collective system of kolkhozes are 
declared private property ; but the rest of the land belong- 
ing to the collective farms will be cultivated under the ad- 
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ministration of German experts—the so-called agricultural 
leaders. 

The Machine Tractor Stations, the main feature of the 
mechanised farming in the Soviet Union, are taken over 
by the German civilian administration. Taxes nave been 
abolished, that is to say, the Germans have re-introduced 
taxes in kind, i¢., requisitioning. Two points are of 
interest in the German comments. The first is the excuse 
that a return to full private ownership is impossible at 


Russia 


Grain.—The preparations for spring sowing have been 
one of the main Soviet preoccupations during recent weeks. 
‘The Government has laid. the greatest emphasis on the 
increase of the sown acreage to make up for the loss of 
the grain crops ‘of the occupied territories, which is esti- 
mated to amount to about 34 per cent of the total Soviet 
grain yield ; the Ukraine alone accounted for 22.7 per cent 
in 1940. The main expansion of the sown area has to take 
place in Eastern and Western Siberia, the Urals, the Volga 
regions and Kazahstan, where the local Agricultural Com- 
missariats have already fixed additional acreages to be sown 
by collective and state farms. During recent years, these 
provinces have considerably developed their grain cultiva- 
tion. Compared with 1913, their crops have increased in 
Eastern Siberia by about 220 per cent ; in Western Siberia 
by about 165 per cent; in the Urals by more than 85 per 
cent; in the upper Volga region by 68 per cent; and 
in the lower Volga region by 23 per cent. Over the 
same period, the Ukraine grain output was practically 
stationary, showing only an 0.1 per cent increase 
over that of 1913. The war has thus speeded up 
the long-term tendency which aims at turning the Eastern 
territories into the principal granaries as well as the main 
industrial regions of the Soviet Union. 

The sowing starts under extremely difficult conditions. 
Hundreds of thousands of tractor and lorry drivers have 
joined the tank divisions of the Red Army. Soviet agri- 
culture is nowadays entirely dependent on the efficient 
work of its motorised equipment, which consists of about 
800,000 tractors, lorries and harvester combines. During the 
winter, mass training of women and juvenile drivers has 
been undertaken by the Machine Tractor Stations. Repair of 
tractors is another difficulty, as the technical staff of the 
MTS workshops has also been considerably depleted by the 
call-up. The authorities have warned the farmers and the 
Machine Tractor Stations to carry out their own repairs. 
Even under peace-time conditions, the proportion of trac- 
tors damaged or immobilised during work was very high ; 
in some years—immediately after  collectivisation—it 
reached 25 to 30 per cent of the total. This was due to lack 
of skill on the part of the MTS drivers and engineers. In 
the immediately pre-war years, the position impfoved owing 
to the fact that the technical cadres had gained more 
experience. 

The introduction of a great mass of semi-skilled trainees 
will, no doubt, be a considerable handicap to the sowings. 
The shortage of agricultural labour—unskilled as well as 
skilled—is acute ; exemption from military service has been 
widely applied to industrial but not to agricultural occupa- 
tions. In many regions, the labour shortage has threatened 
to cause a fall in the sown acreage instead of the required 
increase. To counter this threat, a decree has been issued 
under which the workers of one collective farm may be used 
for tilling the land of neighbouring farms unable to carry 
out the work with their own. 

The question is whether the war and the unavoidable 
dislocation of agricultural production it entails will cause a 
grain deficit. Statistically, no deficit should arise. The grain 
available for internal consumption is estimated to have been 
at least 45-50 per cent higher at the outbreak of the SoViet- 
German war than it was in 1914 (the corresponding increase 
in population has been 25 per cent). No doubt, also, a con- 
siderable war stock of grain was set aside by the Govern- 
ment. On the other hand, the discrepancies between various 
geographical regions are very great; and geographical 
factors may upset the statistical balance. The following 
provinces have had a normal grain deficit amounting to 
50-60 per cent of their needs: the European North and 
North-West, the Far East, the Transcaucasus, and the 
Central Asiatic Republics. The Central Russian grain out- 
put has been 15 per cent below the minimum consumption 
of the area. Other regions—like the upper and lower Volga 
territories, the Northern Caucasus, the Urals, Siberia and 
Kazahstan—normally have a grain surplus; in the lower 
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present, because of the lack of machinery and personne} 
‘The second and more interesting point is that the final aim 
is the re-introduction of the old Mir system of commungj 
agriculture, in a modified form, probably in combination 
with the hereditary farm principle practised in Germany 
The decree itself and the comments suggest that the 
Germans are concerned about the political importance of 
this move. The practical results are discounted for the present 
in German papers. 


at War 


Volga region, this surplus exceeds the local consumption 
by about 350 per cent. But the crops of the fertile upper 
Volga province, which has become a battle-ground, mus 
be written off. Given an even distribution of grain reserves, 
the supply of bread should cover the needs of the county. 
But proper distribution depends upon the carrying capacity 
of the strained railway system ; and the transport priority for 
arms, munitions, coal and iron ore, which now have to be 
carried over enormous distances, can hardly leave much 
elbow-room for grain deliveries. The deficit regions may 
thus have to face difficulties which may only be partly 
mitigated by the fact that most of them are border terri- 
tories, and can perhaps be supplied by imports from 
abroad. 

In the main industrial and armament centres, especially 
in the Volga, Ural and Kuznetsk regions, a shortage of 
bread is unlikely to arise. Supply difficulties may affect the 
position in the Moscow region, but there substantial war 
reserves should be available. The grain position accounts 
for the authorities’ insistence on kitchen garden cultivation 
by factories, industrial workers, and office employees, It is 
claimed that 3,000,000 families of industrial workers and 
clerks till “ kitchen-garden ” allotments. 


* 


Tanks.—Tank producing plants are working at full 
pressure, and record outputs are reported in the press. 
At the same time, however, there has appeared a shortage 
of spare parts for tanks under repair. The managers of tank 
plants seem to have concentrated upon obtaining the biggest 
possible output of complete tanks without leaving the neces- 
sary margin for the production of spare parts. The result 
has been that a great number of damaged tanks cannot be 
repaired at the proper speed. Factories are now being 
urged to stock spare parts, even if this causes a fall in the 
manufacture of new tanks. How urgent the problem of 
tank repairs has become can be seen from the fact that 
special prizes (from 100 to 800 roubles) have been officially 
fixed for tank repairs ; for repairing one damaged tank a 
worker is frequently awarded with a sum that amounts to 
a two or three months’ wage. Field tractor repair shops are 
being manned by workers in towns situated near the front. 
In Moscow factories, women have been recruited for mobile 
repair crews which work in the actual fighting zone or in its 


immediate rear. 
* 


Raw Materials.—The Geological Institute of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences has sent 39 expeditions to explore new 
sources of raw materials of strategic importance in various 
parts of Asiatic Russia. In the Urals, new deposits of 
cobalt, niobium, tungsten and molybdenum have been 
found. Geological research has been intensified as a result 
of the heavy demand for raw materials on the part of the 
evacuated industries. From the lower Fergana valley in 
South Uzbekistan and from the Bukhara steppes, dis- 
coveries of new rich oil-wells have been reported ; these 
permitted an increase in the regional plan for oil output in 
1942 to 250 per cent of the 1941 figures. 


* 


Output in Regained Territories.—In view of the pre- 
vailing transport difficulties, the Government is pressing 
on with the resumption of industrial activity in the re- 
captured territories. The People’s Commissar for Mining 
Industries has announced that over 60 coal mines have 
already resumed work in the Moscow and Donets Basin. 
More mines are to start production soon. The destruction 
of the mining equipment has been serious, and the restora- 
tion of industries has been impeded by lack of machinery. 
Besides coal-mines, 300 factories have been re-opened in 
various places of the Moscow region. In Kalinin, textile 
and leather works, as well as a railway truck plant, are 
operating again. 
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Bricks in War 


RICKMAKING is one of those industries that cannot 
be adapted to the manufacture of war equipment, and 
its experience provides an interesting example of the 
problems facing such an industry in wartime. In order to 
secure the orderly adjustment of the industry to wartime 
conditions, and efficiency in its operation, the former 
Minister of Works and Buildings last September appointed 
a Committee to examine its problems and to suggest how 
they should be tackled. The Committee, which comprises 
representatives of the brickmaking and allied interests, as 
well as technical experts, has now issued its first report 
which contains a concise summary of the characteristics of 
the industry, of the various aspects of the problems con- 
fronting it, as well as recommendations for their solution. 
As Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, chairman of the London 
Brick Company, pointed out in his address to shareholders 
at the annual meeting of the company on Tuesday, “ there 
is a great variety of widely scattered interests dealing with 
different types of raw materials and processes and producing 
bricks varying in nature and purpose.” On the one hand, 
there are many small works, serving a purely local market, 
where operations are conducted by hand, often by seasonal 
labour otherwise engaged in agriculture ; on the other hand, 
there are large, heavily capitalised plants using mass-produc- 
tion methods and serving the national market. Between these 
two extremes, there is a large number of moderately sized 
works differing widely in the raw materials and methods 
they employ. An analysis of brickworks by size is given 
below : — 


SIZE oF Brickworks, May, 1941 


Proportion of Proportion 


of total 


Mk rQO . 
Monthly utput of satel Masnher 
Bricks 


of Works Output 
Under 200,000....... ls seal 34 -53 5-74 
200,000-300,000 ...... cee 18 -03 9 -26 
500,000-400,000 ............. 14-75 10 -00 
400,000-1,000,000 ............ 24 :97 31 -60 
J gk a 7-70 43 -40 


Owing to the lack of uniformity in the industry and to 
the wide variations in output (the monthly production 
ranges from a few thousand bricks in the smallest works to 
28,000,000 in the largest), costs differ widely. In the view 
of Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, there is “no industry in which 
there is so wide a variation in efficiency of production.” On 
the whole, the large mechanised works have the lowest cost, 
and, in the years before the war, they steadily extended 
their marketing radius at the expense of the smaller units, 
i spite of the fact that costs of transport are an important 
factor in the total cost of bricks. In May last year, works 
with a monthly output of 400,000 bricks or more were 
tesponsible for three-quarters of the national output. This 
tendency, however, was arrested when the Ministry of War 
Transport limited the radius of delivery, first to so miles 
by road, and later to 75 miles by rail. 

In contrast to the demand for cement, which last autumn 
was higher than in the corresponding period of any previous 
year, that for bricks has sharply declined as a result of the 
an on the building of private houses. The extent of the 
decline in the demand for bricks is reflected in the fall of 
output from a monthly average of 578 millions in 1938 to 
380 millions during the first five months of last year. There 
was been a corresponding adjustment in stecks which, 
of 65 bricks in process, fell from a monthly average 
of lane or in oe to 415 millions in 1940. At the end 
@ month's on stocks were equivalent to a little more than 

S output at the current rate of production. The 


1 


number of works in operation fell from 1,147 in December, 
1938, to 781 in November, 1941. 

The personnel of the industry has already been substan- 
tially reduced. Between 1938 and October, 1941, it declined 
by, 373 per cent, from §2,800 to 33,074. At the latter date 
it consisted of 29,539 men and 3,535 women. Despite the 
reduction already achieved, however, no fewer than 8,785 
men, or 29.5 per cent of the total still employed in October, 
1941, remained liable for service in the Armed Forces. 

Although the demand for bricks has already fallen steeply, 
the industry is now faced with a further contraction in the 
call for its products. Indeed, the Committee envisages a 
progressive fall in demand during the war period. It there- 
fore recommends an immediate contraction in output of 
124 per cent to bring production into line with estimated 
requirements, and of a further 4 per cent to reduce stocks 
to the equivalent of one month’s output, except in the 
South-Eastern area. In considering how to secure the 
necessary adjustment in output, the Committee has decided 
that of the two possible methods—the spreading of the cut 
over the existing works and the closing down of entire 
plants—the latter was preferable on grounds of expediency. 
They therefore prepared a list of works which, in their 
view, should be closed by compulsion, subject to the right 
of appeal. The number of men that would thereby be 
released is estimated at §,400. 

As the Committee envisages a sharp recovery in the 
demand for bricks after the war, it felt that the closed 
works should be capable of resuming operations at short 
notice. They therefore recommended that the works closed 
by compulsory Order or with the approval of the Minister 
of Works and Buildings should be put on a care and 
maintenance basis. Since the Government has decided 
against the use of public funds for this purpose in con- 
nection with last year’s concentration of industry scheme, 
the fund which is to bear the cost of care and maintenance 
is to be raised by a levy on the sales of the concerns which 
remain in production. 

The Committee came to the conclusion that, apart from 
the list of plants whose closure is suggested, no further 
concentration should be undertaken for the time being. 
partly because of the difficulties in the way of the transfe1 
of labour. But since the number of men likely to be released 
by the firms that are to be closed down is smaller than 
the number liable to be called up for service with the Armed 
Forces or for war work, the Committee recommend that, 
under specified conditions, men should be replaced by 
women in the ratio of two to ghree, but ‘that, in the 
immediate future, the proportion of women to the total 
number of operatives should not exceed one-fifth. 

Lastly, the Committee suggested that common bricks 
should be standardised. It discovered that bricks were being 
made in many different sizes. Although it will take some 
time for the industry to adjust its manufacturing processes, 
the standardisation of bricks throughout Great Britain will 
be of considerable ultimate advantage. 

The brickmaking industry, in short, is one of the war 
casualties, for its production facilities cannot be adapted for 
other purposes. The return on its capital, variously esti- 
mated at sums upwards of £25 millions, is bound to suffer 
a temporary decline, and the tendency towards the dis- 
placement of the smaller by the larger and mechanised 
plants has been arrested by the need for economising 
transport. Pending a recovery in demand after the war, the 
owners of the plants that have to be closed down must be 
content with being provided with the funds necessary to 
maintain them in good condition. In the circumstances, it 
is difficult to envisage any other solution. 
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Finance and Banking 


A Record Money Turnover 


Next week is likely to create a record for the credit 
turnover of the country and of the London money market 
in which that turnover will as usual find its clearing centre. 
London’s Warship Week will be in operation throughout, 
and it is already confidently assumed that the target figure 
of £125,000,000 will be easily surpassed. On Monday some 
£60,000,000 to £70,000,000 will be paid out in respect of 
the Canadian securities covered by the last Vesting Order. 
The credit turnover will, moreover, be affected by the 
large disbursements that normally occur towards the close 
of the financial year. The final transfers of tax moneys and 
the disbursements made to tidy up the Exchequer position 
will almost certainly be effected during the coming week. 
The money market and the new machinery of credit control 
may, therefore, expect a test of unprecedented magnitude. 
The disbursements of Canadian money will go some way 
towards offsetting the transfers of funds collected as sub- 
scriptions to Government loans and the final spurt in tax 
payments. Given the nature of the payments to Excheqfer 
balances arising out of London’s Warship Week, the banks 
will, moreover, find it possible to finance the bulk of such 
transfers by prior encashments of Treasury deposit receipts. 
The Treasury may also underallot the Treasury bills to be 
taken up next week and will also adjust the new payments 
of TDR’s to be made by the banks. But, in spite of the 
equilibrating influences that will be at work, it would be too 
much to expect movements of funds of such magnitude to 
be made without causing some disturbance to credit and 
temporary unevenness in the money market position. If this 
occurs, the banks will no doubt call on their money market 


assets to restore the position, and the discount market itself 
will have at its disposal the assistance of the agents for the 
Bank of England, who will, no doubt, be ready to buy bills 
in sufficient quantities to ease the situation. To make matters 
even more difficult, all the clearing banks but one ywjjj 
be making up next week. The banks have been Preparing 
for the ordeal by building up their cash position. The lates, 
Bank return shows bankers’ deposits up by £19,319,000 to 
the high level of £136,944,000. This expansion in cash js 
explained by a £8,375,000 drop in Public Deposits, ap 
increase of £8,790,000 in Government Securities, and a falj 
of £2,881,000 in Other Accounts. The circulation continyes 
its steady climb at £754,223,000, the notes in circulation are 
at a new high record, and have risen by £648,000 over the 
week, 


Currency of ‘*‘ Tap’’ Treasury Bills 


Owing to an accident of the calendar, the three 
months’ period, December-February, began on a Monday 
and ended on a Saturday. This provides a rare opportunity 
for dissecting the usual monthly debt return with greater 
precision than usual and extracting from it information which 
it normally refuses to yield. In particular, this coincidence 
enables us to determine exactly what proportion of 
Treasury bills issued over the three months to the end 
of February were made available through the weekly tender 
and, by deduction, through the “tap.” Further, by relating 
the “tap” issues to the amount of tap bills shown to be 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND- £3,000,000 


Head Office: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London (117/122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28 CHARLES Ii STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.! 


Manchester Branch: 52 MOSLEY STREET 


Over 40 Agencies and Branches throughout the Far East, &c. 


Drafts granted on Agencies and Branches, Bills of Exchange bought 
and received for collection. Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued, and every description of banking business transacted. 

The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 








BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of 
General Assembly, 29th July, 1861. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON; NEW ZEALAND 
H. R. H. CHALMERS, General Manager. 








% Branches and Agencies} Authorised Capital £7,031,250 
at over 220 points in| Paid-up Capital ......... £6,328,125 
oo nanengen antag Mdiided Profita. 1941 £3,967,500 

Victoria ; 

Sydney, New South 

Wales; Suva, Fiji; 

Apia, Semoa. 


Melbourne, ee 
£10,295,625 


Aggregate Assets at 
31st March, 1941 ... £55,616,460 
% Issues Drafts and Letters of Credit. 
% Makes Telegraphic Transfers. 
% Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. 









London Office: | QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 
JOHN FORBES, Manager. 































OVER 850 
BRANCHES 


y 
vs 


A complete banking service is offered in 

every part of Australia, New Zealand and 

the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 
and largest bank. 


— 


Incorporated in Ne 
LONDON OFFICES: 


29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 


No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - «= «= « $50,000,000 
= $20,000,000 


ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ . 
(STERLING - «= -« £6,500,000 

RESERVE FUNDS yoNGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 








BRANOHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR BAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED .- - =  £74,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £133,000,000 

(1940 Accounts) 
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outstanding at the end of this period, we can get a close 
estimate of the average currency of the Treasury bills 
issued in this manner. The monthly debt returns show in 
q single total the amount raised by the issue of Treasury 
pills, whether through the tender or the tap. For the three 
months in question the tender issues can be exactly com- 

ted and, by deduction, the amount of bills issued through 
the tap can be ascertained. The data may be shown as 


follows : — 


(In £000’s) 
Issued 

Total Issued by through 

Issued lender Tap 
December, 1941 ...... 1,064,677 300,000 764,677 
January, | 1,086,352 345,000 741,352 
February, RL eeu’ 1,062,669 260,000 802,669 
Total Issued ....... 3,213,698 905,000 2,508,698 


Total Outstanding on | 
February 28, 1942.. 2,517,690 905,000 1,612,690 


If the bills issued through the tap over this period had 
all been of three months’ currency the total of such bills 
outstanding at the end of February would have amounted 
to £2,308,698,000. In fact the actual total of these bills 
at the end of last month was £1,612,690,000. This suggests 
that the average currency of the bill in question was just 
over two months. It seems probable that the tap bills vary 
in currency and that they are issued in the form which best 
suits the particular portfolio for which they are intended. 
Evidently bills held in the Issue Departmeng of the Bank 
of England would not necessarily be of the same currency 
as those issued to employ public departments’ resources 
of more transient nature. It is probable that all tap bills 
issued to quarters other than public departments (to 
Empire central banks, for example) are of three months’ 


currency. 


* * * 


Financing India’s Debt Repatriation 


The return of the Reserve Bank of India for the week 
to March 6th last covers the substantial operation involved 
by the recent payments for Indian Government sterling 
securities and shows how that operation was financed in 
India) The payments made in London at the beginning of 
March are directly reflected in a reduction of Rs 7,970 lakhs 
—say £60,000,000—in the Reserve Bank’s sterling securities, 
while at the same time the Bank’s holding of Government 
of India rupee securities has risen by Rs 8,978 lakhs, or 
£67,000,000. The latter is more likely to be the measure of 
the debt actually repatriated at the beginning of this month, 
as the Reserve Bank’s holding of sterling securities and other 
sterling assets is being influenced day by day by the balance 
of payments between India and the rest of the sterling 
area—a balance which still appears to be running fairly 
strongly in favour of India. Thus in the week to Marclt 6th, 
not only did the sterling securities fall by some £7,000,000 
less than the increase in the holding of rupee securities, but 
the balances held in London rose by some £16,000,000. It 
will be seen that the repayment of sterling securities was 
financed in the first instance from the Reserve Bank’s ster- 
ling assets and by issuing to it a corresponding amount of 


rupee securities. In time, no doubt, the Reserve Bank will 
tend to sell these securities in the open market, thus mop- 
ping up the additional purchasing power and inflationary 
potential created by the impact of the war on the economy 
of the country. 


* 


The note circulation in India continues its steeply up- 
ward trend, the increase in the week to March 6th amount- 
ing to Rs 1,010 lakhs and since February 6th to Rs 2,190 
lakhs. This increased circulation of notes is probably due in 
part to the hoarding of silver coin. The combined result of 
the fall in sterling securities and of the increased circulation 
has been to reduce the reserve ratio from 81.8 per cent on 
February 27th to §9.8 per cent on March 6th last. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
December quarter, published by the Currency Commission, 
are as follows :— 

(£000) 
Ree 
| | December Quarter, 194 























| Dec. Sept. ain 
Quarter,| Quarter, | 
| 1940 1941 | In Else- | 
| Eire where | Total 
| | 
Liabilities :-— 
Capital reserves, etc. ............ | 17,582 | »17,616 | 10,390 7,225 | 17,615 
Notes in circulation ............. } 12,131 | 13,931 5,327 9,699 | 15,026 





Current deposit and other accounts | 173,234 | 186,524 | 139,230 | 55,697 | 194,927 
CUNT anc oscccacesececs 6,611 7,518 6,036 1,928 7,964 

















Tota .. (ideul 209,559 | 225,590 | 160,984 74,550 235,534 
Assets :— | | 
Cash and Balances with London | 
Agents and other Banks ....... 27,935 | 27,717 | 10,858 | 20,844 | 31,702 
Money at call and short notice ... | 10,514 | 12,434 ena 14,111 | 14,111 
ML: ak tins eee tne heehee oaks 5,082 4,761 3,935 516 4,451 
Loans and advances............. 72,185 | 67,485 | 45,975 | 21,540 | 67,515 
Investments : (a) Government.... 74,630 | 93,145 6,905 | 91,168 | 98,073 
5 0 ae 10,298 | 10,045 4,144 5,580 9,724 
CT IBS Ss ckcsmcdenesesdance 8,913 | 10,003 5,414 4,542 9,956 
 Aidicscnkes 209,559 | 225,590 | 77,231 } 158,303 | 235,534 
Excess of Assets outside Eire over Sate 
Liabilities outside Eire ........ 68,847 81,076 feat sa 83,753 
L | 








The increase in the note circulation was confined to 
Northern Ireland, as the maximum circulation of banknotes 
in Eire is £6,000,000. The flexible part of the note issue 
in Eire is the legal tender issue, which increased from 
£22,825,783 in December, 1940, to £26,038,175 in Decem- 
ber, 1941. This increase is the result of rising agricultural 
prices and the expansion of Government expenditure. There 
is no evidence of hoarding of notes. The banks continue 
to hold their assets in a highly liquid form, as they believe 
that a large part of their increased deposits are temporary 
and would be withdrawn if the importation of stocks and 
raw materials were to be resumed. The increase in the 
net sterling assets is reflected in the growing volume of 
British Government securities. The new trend in the 
distribution of assets is adverse to the earning of satisfactory 
profits, and, in fact, the profits of the banks have declined 
in spite of the increase of their resources. 


Investment 


The Cost of Dealing 


Uncertainty about the next move by Japan has com- 
bined with the effect of past Warships Weeks and prepara- 
tion for London’s effort, which starts to-day, to reduce 
business in thesstock market to a low ebb. Fixed interest 
Prices have stood the strain well, but the announcement 
of the inevitable cuts in civilian expenditure has depressed 
equities further, and some recent dividend announcements 
have tended to accentuate the decline. In the circum- 
Stances, it is not surprising that the market is betraying 
tather more interest in the election of new members to 
the committee than in its normal functions. Actually, the 
threatened turnover there is small, but reconstruction is 
in the air, while some points of domestic politics give the 
Contest an added importance. For the investor, however, 
the latter are of little interest. He is concerned with the 
views of new and existing members of the committee as 


to the question of service to the,public, and on this point 


there is some evidence that there exists a keen desire for 
continuance of reform. These reforms are, however, mainly 
aimed at improving service by raising the status of the 
broker, and only some members are agreed on the need 
for greater financial stability in stock exchange firms, for 
a system of qualifying examinations and for other measures 
which would bring stockbroking more in line with the 
other professions. These improvements are essential and 
those who favour them should have the fullest support, 
but they can only be made effective by a long term pro- 
gramme covering more than one generation of brokers and 
jobbers. They must be carried out with all possible speed, 
but in a changing world, there will also be more immediate 
demands on the inventive skill of the committee. It seems 
extremely probable that after this war, as after 1914-18, 
there will be an expansion in the holding of securities into 
layers of the population who will more and more require 
skilled guidance. At the same time, there will probably 
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be a further fall in the size of the average holding, and 
therefore of the average transaction, and the smaller business 
is notoriously unremunerative. Certainly, there will have to 
be a choice between better service and lower charges, but 
it is also the case that every effort must be made to find 
ways of cheapening the cost of dealing and this is a problem 
to which the new committee should certainly address a 
substantial part of its energies. It is clear that most reforms 
cannot be put into force under war conditions. But the 
need for a plan is pressing. There exists considerable dis- 
satisfaction at what is regarded as the high cost of dealing, 
and, although the war emergency has been met without rais- 
ing these costs, there is a danger that efforts to secure a 
higher general standard will be wrecked, unless economies 
can be effected which will ensure that the cost, in real 
terms, of doing small business is reduce€. One means to 
economy, that of amalgamations among small firms, is 
favoured by war conditions. It is also, with proper safe- 
guards, an instrument for raising the broker’s status. 


* * * 


Alberta Committee’s Statement 


Unhappily, the decision of the Protective Committee 
to send a further letter to those holders of Province of 
Alberta bonds on which payments are in default since the 
end of 1934, indicates no improvement in the position. The 
letter is designed solely to point out to these unfortunate 
investors that there exists in Alberta a “Limitation of 
Actions Act” which appears to provide that, after the 
period named, no legal action can be taken to recover a 
debt between private individuals, and may mean that 
a similar immunity extends to the Government of the 
Province. They cannot, in existing circumstances, take any 
further action themselves. That must wait until a majority 
of the Provincial Government shows a disposition to reach 
a just settlement. They draw attention, however, to the 
statement of the Dominion Finance Minister, made nine 
months ago, that Alberta is in a position to meet its 
obligations in full, and on this and other grounds bond- 
holders are advised to continue resistance to the 50 per cent 
offer. Holders who accept this advice must realise that they 
may be giving. up the right, as from June Ist next, to any 
claim to the payment due December 1, 1936, and to further 
similar amounts at six-monthly intervals. It is not necessary 
at this stage to go back over the lamentable history of the 
Albertan default or to compare it with that of Montreal, 
concerning which there is, as yet, no decisive change in 
the position. It is, however, not without, significance that 
one of the Provinces to resist the recommendations of the 
Sirois report, designed to hand over responsibility for 
Provincial finance to the Dominion Government, was 
Alberta. A small part of the suggestions of the Sirois 
Commission has been put into operation by the require- 
ment that, during the year, provinces and cities should 
evacuate the field of individual income and corporation 
taxes. In return the province or city may receive either the 
yield of the surrendered taxes for the fiscal year nearest the 
calendar year 1940 or the cost of net debt interest for that 
period. It is to the point that, in the case of Alberta, the 
former option gives $4 and the latter $3.2 million. The 
former has been accepted. To switch to the latter, even 
if full payments were restored at the expense of the 
Dominion, would entail an annual loss of $800,000 to the 
Province. 


. * * 


Canadian Pacific Disappointment 


The decision to make no payment on the ordinary 
capital of the Canadian Pacific Railway came as a dis- 
appointment to holders and the price dropped from 11} to 
10. The directors’ assurance that the money retained would 
inure to the benefit of the equity holders is doubtless, 
broadly speaking, true, but this is the tenth successive year 
without a dividend. Further, the argument that war profits 
may prove to be mere windfalls, which would justify the 
board’s conservative policy, may well mean that dividends 
will be indefinitely postponed. The preliminary statement of 
earnings, compared below with those of 1939 and 1940, 
did nothing to improve the market, although it makes an 
excellent showing. The amount available for the ordinary 
capital, after all reserve appropriations, is not far short of 
8 per cent. Apart from the known increase in net railway 
earnings, there is a sharp rise in net interest receipts, only a 
slight fall from the high 1940 level of shipping earnings and 
a decline in reserve allocations, in particular nothing is 
required to write down the “Soo” investment. The imme- 
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In $ 000's) 
Years ended Decembe 
‘ | 1939 1940 yas 
ena - eer 151,28] 170,965 22 dg 
OrEINg expenses ......... 22,757 135,325 17 

) 35,32 5,489 

Net railway earnings ... 28,524 35,635 
Dividends received . ras 4,202 4280 a8 
Net interest, etc. ...... B. 2,621 2,709 Ho 
Steamships after depreciation Dr. 71 3,076 a. 

Hotels after depreciation 13 628 

. ‘ a0 1,009 

Earned for fixed charges. . 35,289 46,332 
Fixed charges ........ aad 24,701 25,381 ae 
‘500’ guarantees........ 806 ‘806 7 

Available for pref. div. . 9,782 20,145 
Paid on preference... . . Nil 5,043 a 

Specific reservest . L0,000 
Other debits ..... eee 5,398 2,410 - 
Profit and loss balance ...... 141,354 144,045 170% 
+ Against Minneapolis St. Paul holding in 1940 and exchange 


adjustment in 194] 


diate outlook is for further improvement. The POst-war 
position is uncertain, but the chances that railways wil) 
retain a substantial part of their wartime expansion of 
business may be greater in Canada than in most countries 


* * * 


Cunard Preference Arrears 


The good effects of the repayments of debenture debt 
by both Cunard Steam Ship and the operating company 
Cunard White Star, are beginning to accrue to the share- 
holders of the former concern. In December: last, two years’ 
arrears of first preference dividend were paid, and the 
directors have just announced a further eight and a half 
years’ payment, bringing the dividend up to date. After 
deduction of tax, these payments call for some £393,750, 
which has presumably been found from the profits of 1941. 
here now remain 10} years’ arrears on the second prefer- 
ence, calling for £315,000 net up to December 31st last, 
and, when these are disposed of, the ordinary shareholder 
will be within sight of a return on his money. In his 
statement accompanying the accounts for 1940, Sir Percy 
Bates expressed the hope that he would be able to submit 
proposals for dealing with preference dividends when pre- 
senting the 1941 accounts, if not earlier. These accounts 
are to be available in a month’s time, and shareholders 
must exercise their patience until their appearance. The 
second preference arrears and one year’s payment on the 
first preference call for about the same amount as has 
been found for first preference arrears, so that there is some 
prospect of an ordinary payment for 1942, even if there 
is no contribution from 1941 earnings left over for these 
purposes. The development had been largely discounted b: 
the market, but the ordinary shares of {1 improved a few 
pence to 1§s. 3d. The first preference, on what is virtually 
a § per cent basis, seem fully priced. 


Company Notes 


Vickers and Dotman Long 


__ Following on the shock of the Dorman Long pt- 
liminary statement, there now come figures of a much mot 
important group, Vickers, which show a_ proportionately 
heavier fall in profit. It is true that, in this case, the di 
closed amount is after tax, but a decline from £1,119,120 
to £908,905, the lowest figure since 1934, is sufficient] 
striking to invite comment. In the absence of a statement 
as to the rate of tax, it is not possible to calculate exactl) 
the amount of equity earnings, but they appear to be some 
19.2 per cent compared with 21.9 for 1940. This permits 
of the 10 per cent dividend being maintained by a find 
of 6 per cent, while the allocation of £250,000 to com 
tingencies is repeated, but only £38,965 is added to th 
carry forward, which last year received £171,633. Meat 
while, the full accounts of Dorman Long add little to the 
bald statement that the fall in earnings is due to interruption 
of normal sources of supply, but the actual decline is vet 
similar to that of Vickers. The difference in the experienc 
of equity holders lies almost entirely in the gearing of the 
two capital structures. Thus, while in Vickers the rato 
of equity capital to classes ranking before it is roughly tW° 
to three, that of Dorman Long is approximately one © 
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five. The balance sheet of Dorman Long shows a rise in 
the excess of floating assets over creditors and tax provision 
of £31,484 to £4,259,810, but cash is drastically reduced by 
over £950,000 to £309,000 odd, while debtors are up by 
some £450,000 and stock in trade by £669,000. In his state- 
ment the chairman, Lord Greenwood, draws attention to 
the heavy charge for war damage, estimated to amount to 

20,000, of which only £100,000 has been met out of 
the profits of 1940-41, and expresses the hope that some 
relief will be granted. The amount named is only for the 
frst of five yearly contributions, in respect of the damage 
of one year, so that the relief will apply only to the future, 
and, it would seem, not until next year, even if a 
juthorities decide to take an optimistic view of the prospect 
of further bombing. The ordinary shares of Dorman Long 
have recovered in the three weeks since the announcement 
from 148. 9d. to 15s. 9d. Vickers tos. ordinary at 16s. 13d. 
yield some £6 6s. per cent. 


* * * 


Further Heavy Industrial Earnings 

The preliminary statement of Thomas Firth and Fohn 
Brown, the important subsidiary of John Brown, continues 
the story of lower earnings. Net profits are reduced from 
£390,822 to £307,236. It is possible to estimate that equity 
earnings amount to only £265,236, against £347,022, repre- 
senting a tax free rate of 17.1 against 22.4 per cent, equiva- 
lent to 34.2, against 38.9 per cent, less tax. Ordinary share- 
holders receive a total tax-free dividend of 10, against 123 
per cent, equivalent, less tax, to 20, against 21.7 per cent. 
Further figures are not yet available, but it appears that the 
company could place the usual {£100,000 to reserve, 
and make a small addition to the carry forward. These 
results are as good as could be expected in present operating 
conditions. The surprise of the season, in the heavy in- 
dustrial group, is, however, the excellence of the results 
realised by Lancashire Steel, which has no investment 
interest for the general public, since it is controlled by the 
Bank of England. The accounts of this concern for 1941 
show a rise in gross income from £1,216,274 to £1,246,796. 
After adjusting equity earnings in the previous year for a 
retrospective tax provision of £55,000, the amount earned 
is up from £155,001 to £201,309, representing 11.6 against 
7.7 per cent. Ordinary shares again receive 7 per cent, and 
general reserve £25,000. After these payments, it is possible 
to raise the carry forward from £27,803, to which it was 
reduced by retrospective tax liability, to £82,933. It is, of 
course, possible that a rise in the standard rate of tax at the 
next budget will reduce earnings below the adjusted level 
for 1940. But, in any case, the results are outstandingly 
satisfactory, and indicate a difference in last year’s in- 
dustrial record from that of the general run of heavy in- 
dustrial concerns which is not easy to explain. It pre- 
sumably owes something to the fuller employment of 
original capital, and to the ploughing back of reserves, but 
this appears to be a minor factor. The £1 ordinary shares 
f Firth Brown, at 58s 9d., yield £3 8s. 8d. per cent, tax free. 


+ * * 


Bradford Dyers Earn Less 


The doubts expressed in The Economist of August 23, 
1941, as to whether the Bradford Dyers’ Association would 
be able to eliminate arrears of preference dividend during 
that year, proved to be justified. The accounts for the year 
1941 show a fall in profit after tax from £534,193 to 
£376,497. The depreciation provision is cut from £160,336 
© 136,473, and the charge for War Damage is down 
from £60,000 to £28,779. Even so, after meeting debenture 
interest, there is available for appropriation only £166,826 
compared with £269,186. That is to say, the show- 
ing is rather inferior to that of 1939. The reduced amount 
8 sufficient to provide 2} years’ arrears of preference divi- 
dend, compared with five years from the profits of 1940, 
and this brings the payment only up to July 1, 1940, while 
there is a very modest addition to the carry forward. This 
sharp fall in earnings does not reflect a similar decline in 
activity or even in profits before tax, but is due almost 
entirely to the fact that tax has this time had to be met in 
lull from current earnings. In the two preceding years, the 
company was able to take advantage of arrears of certain 
allowances, such as wear and tear of plant and machinery, 
which reduced pro tanto the tax payable. As was stated 
in August last, these were no longer available in 1941, and 
the reduction in distributable earnings is the result. The 
decline is, therefore, likely to be permanent until such 


ume as either civilian demand inside the country, or 


exports, can be allowed to revive, and there is no immediate 
prospect of any recovery. Shareholders will indeed do well 
if the reduced figure is maintained under the growing 
restrictions of 1942. The 5 per cent cumulative preference, 
including 4} years’ arrears, stand at 15s. 6d. and the 
ordinary at 8s. The latter price seems unduly high since, on 
the basis of present éarnings, it must be well over a year 
before any dividend can be received. Even should such a 
payment prove possible its continuance beyond the period 
of the post-war re-stocking boom is problematical. 


* * * 


Electrical Equipment Results 


Results of British Thomson-Houston and British 
Insulated Cables for 1941 show remarkable stability of 
income after tax. That of the former, before fees, has 
fallen from £573,266 to £560,476; that of the latter has 
risen from £786,232 to £810,385. Since there is a decline 
of some £12,000 to £229,667 in the BTH depreciation 
provision and a rise of over £37,000 to £247,324 in the 
BIC depreciation provision, equity earnings are, however, 
up for BTH and steady for BIC. Both concerns reserve 
£100,000, as in the previous year; in the case of British 
Insulated the sum is again earmarked for war contingencies. 
The carry forward of BIC is some £10,000 lower at 
£478,547 ; that of BTH is more than £20,000 higher at 
£217,413. Both companies are maintaining the previous 
year’s payments on ordinary capital, while the preliminary 
statement of Associated Electrical Industries, which con- 
trols BTH, reports that to per cent. will again be paid 
on the ordinary stock of that concern. Two years’ results 
of British Thomson-Houston, as shown by the full accounts, 
and of British Insulated Cable, as shown by the preliminary 
statement, are analysed in the following table: — 


British Insulated British Thomson 
Cables Houston 


Years ending December 31 Bal > eo 
1940 1941 1940 194] 
t é t t 
Profits after tax 786,232 810,385 | 573,266 560,476 
Fees, etc. .. | 18,333 | 15,713 | 750 700 
Depreciation 209,622 | 247,324 242,895 229,667 
Deb. and loan interest | 383 | ‘ 84,495 86,506 
Pref. dividends . | 57,500 | 57,500 60,374 52,500 
Ordinary stock | } 
Earned 500,394 | 489,848 | 184,752 | 191,103 
Paidt 400,000 400,000 80,500 | 70,000 
Earned %, vsoeee | BB? | 86 | 160 19 +1 
Paid % 20 20. =| 7 7 
Reservet 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 | 100,000 
Carry forward 488,699 478,547 196,310 | 217,413 
+t Shown gross by BI¢ ¢ War contingencies in each year for BIC 


The balance sheet of BTH .suggests a very considerable 
expansion in output and turnover last year. Capital ex- 
penditure, at £125,251, was approximately halved. There is 
a rise of £1,100,000 to £4,361,813 in debtors and of more 
than £1,300,000 in creditors, including reserves for con- 
tingencies. Moreover, the loan outstanding is up from 
£700,000 to £900,000. The assets side of the account shows 
a substantial increase in supplies and apparatus from 
£3.421,592 to £4,066,578 and a decline in cash holdings 
of £44,000 to £323,272. The electrical equipment industry 
occupies a key position in the war effort, and it is clear 
that, so far, rising gross profits have easily kept abreast of 
rising costs and taxation. It is probable that in the current 
year some further shortage of raw materials must be 
experienced. The £1 ordinary stock of British Insulated 
Cables, at 92s. 6d. xd., yields £4 6s. 6d. per cent, less tax at 
gs. 7d. The 7 per cent cumulative preference British 
Thomson-Houston, whose dividend is more than four 
times covered, yields, at 33s. 9d., £4 2s. 11d. per cent. 
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International Nickel 


The International Nickel accounts point to a further 
substantial ingrease in output last year. Net profits are 
reduced only from $35,545,000 to $34,356,000, despite a 
rise in total tax liability, inclusive of EPT, from $21,131,000 
to $26,329,000. Moreover, net income has fallen only by 
some $1,500,000 since 1939, although tax liability over the 
same period has risen by some $15,000,000. Earnings per 
common share amount to $2.22, against $2.30 for 1940, so 
that the margin for the payment of $2.00, made for the 
fourth year in succession, is still adequate, although again 
reduced. The earned surplus has risen from $75,748,000 to 
$79,014,000, before allowance for adjustments on profit 
and loss account in either year, and working capital was 
nearly $8,000,000 higher at $82,958,000 at December 31st 
last. The chairman, Mr Robert C. Stanley, points out that 
the company continues to work exclusively for the war 
programme of the Allied Governments. His statement that 
no operating time was lost last year, and that mines, 
smelters and refineries ran continuously, mainly on a 
twenty-four hour basis, is highly encouraging, as is the 
information that output of nickel reached a new high level. 
The company is putting through a programme of capital 
expenditure, calling for some 35 million dollars, of which 
25 millions, incurred subsequent to July 31st last, will be 
amortised over the five years 1941-45. The report records 
highly satisfactory progress both from the standpoint of the 
investor and from that of the public. The common shares 
of no par value, at $40 ex dividend, yield 5.0 per cent. 


* * * 


Kern Oil 


Full accounts of Kern Oil in the year to May 31st last 
show a drop in income from £305,770 to £259,442. The 
transfer to depreciation is nearly £8,000 lower at £135,598, 
but there is a rise in liability for income-tax and EPT 
from £59,093 to £64,442. The ordinary dividend is two 
points lower at 6 per cent, and is covered by earnings of 
10.5 against 17.2 per cent. General reserve receives £20,000 
against £43,017, and there is, consequently, a small rise in 
the carry torward from £35,295 to £35,346. The setback is 
due, as the chairman, Mr George W. Ivey, points out in 
his statement, to substantially higher costs for material, 
transport and labour. He expresses the hope that a greater 
measure of Federal control will help to stabilise marketing 
conditions in the United States. The northern Trinidad 
concessions have proved unsatisfactory, and all the leases 
have been surrendered. This fact is not, however, apparent 
in the balance-sheet since the transaction took place after 
the close of the financial year. The consolidated statement 
shows £50,000 written off expenditure on northern Trini- 
dad leases surrendered before May 31, 1941. An excess of 
liquid assets over current liabilities has risen from £95,971 
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to £113,482. Stocks, debtors and creditors are all moderate} 
lower, but there is a rise in cash from £115,087 to £138 524 
Prospects in the current year must largely depend na the 
extent to which legislation in the United States affects the 
trading conditions in which the Californian oilfields Operate 
The 3s. 4d. stock, at 3s. 10}d. ex dividend, yields £5 3s, 2 
per cent. ' 


* * * 


Rubber Trust Accounts 


The full accounts of Rubber Trust, whose preliminary 
statement was discussed in The Economist of February 28th, 
show a decline in total income from £189,798 to £173,383, 
As was to be expected, tax Mability was higher, at £76,141 
against £65,883, and equity earnings declined from £106,389 
to £84,317, representing 6.6 against 8.1 per cent. As already 
announced, no final dividend is being paid in view of the 
situation in Malaya and Netherlands India, so that the 
interim of 3 per cent remains the total payment for the 
year. Dividend equalisation fund is, however, raised to a 
total of £50,000, after the transfer of £45,000 from profits, 
against the withdrawal of £15,000 a year ago, and the carry 
forward is £733 higher at £96,744. The dividend received 
from Sumatra Tea Estates declined from £60,000 to £15,000. 
The total book value of investments is virtually stable at 
some £3,171,000, but market value—£2,812,398 a year before 
—had at December 31st last fallen to £2,336,357, a deprecia- 
tion of £834,644, which is covered by reserves and carry 
forward to the extent of £646,744. A further considerable 
depreciation has, of course, taken place since the close of 
the financial year. The analysis of the company’s investments 
shows that 77.7 per cent are in Malaya, British Borneo or 
the Netherlands East Indies, and another 12.8 per cent in 
India and Ceylon. The immediate prospects of the company 
are, of course, exclusively governed Jy military events in 
the Far East. But as the chairman, Mr H. J. Welch, points 
out, the question of the extent to which use of synthetic 
and reclaimed rubber is likely to be prolonged after the war 
may well be decisive in the longer run. He believes that the 
future of the crude rubber industry depends on the extent 
to which productive capacity for synthetic output is installed, 
costs are reduced and quality eventually compares with 
natural output. It is probable that the various synthetics 
will replace plantation rubber for some highly specialised 
purposes, but it is difficult to believe that they will compete 
with it in general applicability, and costs should be lower 
on the efficient plantation than in the factory. Whether or 
not reclaimed rubber has an inferior durability to crude 
rubber, it is clear that its use in the present crisis must 
be extended up to the limit and should have been forecast 
by those in authority. The £1 ordinary stock, at 9s. 6d, 
yields £6 6s. 3d. per cent. 


Industry and Trade 


No More Pleasure Motoring 


In view of the urgent need to save petazol, lubricating 
oil and rubber, the Government’s decision to eliminate 
pleasure motoring will be generally welcomed as a belated 
measure of economy. After June 3oth the basic petrol ration 
for private cars will be abolished—as it has already been in 
the case of public service and goods vehicles ; the 50 per 
cent cut in the April allowance, announced last month, will 
be continued during May and June. For the time being, 
motor cycles will not be affected, but supplementary alloca- 
tions will also be séaled down. Originally ranging from 
4 to 10 gallons a month—designed to permit a theoretical 
200 miles of motoring for all cars—the basic.ration was 
first reduced by about one-sixth in the quarter ended last 
October. After this reduction, which was continued in 
subsequent months, it ranged from 4 or § gallons a month 
for cars up to 9 h.p. to 8 gallons for vehicles of 20 h.p. and 
over. Ignoring the fresh cut introduced in April, and 
assuming an average of 6 gallons a month for, say, 1,000,000 
cars, this would mean a consumption of over 70,000,000 
gallons, or about 240,000 tons of “ basic ” petrol a year—and 
would, of course, have begun to show its effect corre- 
spondingly earlier if the abolition had been made at the 
end of March instead of June. The actual economy will 


depend upon whether the special allowance granted to those 
—e.g. persons living in rural areas with inadequate trans 
port facilities—who can give proof of genuine need offsets 
the proposed reduction in supplementary rations. But, 0 
conjunction with the promised measures to secure the 
utmost economy of petrol in the Services and in its use for 
other public purposes, the saving will be considerable ; and 
the strain on the Allies’ tanker tonnage will be to that extent 
relieved. Needless to say, motorists who have to lay up 
their cars will be able to claim a refund in respect of any 
unexpired portion of their licence. 


* 


Besides saving petrol the abolition of all pleasure motol- 
ing will appreciably reduce the consumption of rubber, for 
tyres represent by far the most important outlet for this 
product. Until last December there were no restrictions 
on tyre sales to private motorists ; but the standstill Order 
then issued in effect prohibited the sale of any tyre that 
could be used on a private car, save under a direct instruc 
tion from the Ministry of Supply. “ Giant” tyres for com- 
mercial vehicles and those for cycles and motor cycles weft 
not affected. Tubes were not specifically mentioned, bu! 
the trade has elected to treat them in the same way ® 
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outer covers. This Order, intended originally to run for 
two months, was extended, pending the promulgation of a 
new Order. Now that all non-essential cars are to be 

ed from the roads, some relaxation in the existing 
regulations will presumably have to be made to permit the 
acquisition of new tyres where necessary. But second-hand 

s from laid-up cars should be available in sufficient 
quantities to ease a tight supply position. 


* * * 


production Committees 


The proposals for the statutory appointment of joint 
production committees in all scheduled undertakings have 
now gone forward from the Joint Consultative Committee 
to the Minister of Labour to the representatives of the em- 
ployers. They will probably be modelled on the agreement 
governing such committees in the Royal Ordnance factories. 
Their object, as stated in the agreement, is to provide for 
the regular exchange of views between the management 
and the workers “on matters relating to the improvement 
of production, to increase efficiency for this purpose, and 
to make recommendations thereon.” Illustrative of the 
questions to be considered and discussed are: maximum 
utilisation of existing machinery, upkeep of fixtures, jigs, 
tools and gauges, improvement in methods of production, 
efficient use of the maximum number of productive hours, 
elimination of defective work and waste, efficient use of 
materials and supplies, and efficient use of safety precautions 
and devices. The committees, however, are not to discuss 
matters such as wages, which are covered by agreements 
with trade unions or are normally dealt with by the approved 
machinery of negotiation and discussion through shop 
stewards, staff associations, or Whitley committees. The 
membership of the committees is not to exceed ten repre- 
sentatives of management, to be nominated by the Super- 
intendent, and an equal number from the workers, to be 
elected by ballot conducted by the trade unions concerned, 
“covering, as far as possible, the various shops, depart- 
ments, or sections of the factory, including local inspec- 
torates.” The Superintendents of the establishments are to 
act as chairmen of the committees, and their secretariat is 
to consist of one of the representatives of management 
and one of those of the workers. So far as the repre- 
sentatives of the workers are concerned, membership is 
restricted to those who have served for a period of not less 
than twelve months at the Royal Ordnance factory con- 
cerned, but all workers employed at the date of the election 
are entitled to vote. 


7 7 * 


Control of Prices 


There are indications that the control of prices of 
civilian goods is not as effective as the public was led to 
expect at the time of the passing of the Goods and Services 
(Price Control) Act, 1941, which was designed to strengthen 
the provisions of the Prices of Goods Act, 1939. For 
this neither the Central Price Regulation Committee 
nor the regional committees can be blamed. On the 
one hand, the difficulties of price control have tended to in- 
crease with the reduction in the supply of goods, and, on the 
other hand, the price regulation committees do not appear 
to have the powers needed to deal,with them. In a statement 
made on March 14th, Sir Douglas McCraith, chairman of 
the price regulation committee of the North Midland Region, 
Suggested that the present method of limiting profits should 
be succeeded by a policy designed to limit prices. Under 
Section I of the Goods and Services (Price Control) Act, 
1941, the Board of Trade already has the requisite powers 
0 make Orders determining the method of arriving at maxi- 
mum prices. In the view of Sir Douglas McCraith, the 
Board of Trade can therefore fix profits which are fair both 
to the trader and to the purchaser without need of further 
legislation. In consequence, his committee has decided to 
tecommend to the President of the Board of Trade that 
immediate consideration should be given to the issue of 
Orders under the Acts fixing maximum prices and profits on 
sales of all goods and commodities at each stage from manu- 
facturer to public, It is ‘surprising that this request should 
come from the chairman of one of the regional committees. 

e Acts were passed for the specific purpose of preventing 
Profiteering and unreasonable price advances, and as they 
give the Board of Trade the power to issue the requisite 
Orders, the public cannot be blamed for holding the view 

t they are just another example of legislation ostensibly 
Passed to meet an urgent need, but never properly enforced. 

# 
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The operation of a comprehensive system of price control 
at each stage from manufacturer to public no doubt presents 
many practical difficulties. But there is no reason why more 
drastic steps should not be taken immediately. And in pro- 
portion as the supply of consumption goods is reduced 
and standardised, price control should become easier to 


enforce. 
* * * 


Cutting the Cloth 


‘The cut in the clothing ration as a measure to release 
labour for more essential work goes hand in hand with 
the need to make the most of the labour remaining in the 
textile and clothing trades. To this end, it is necessary to 
give manufacturers in every branch of the trades concerned 
the longest possible run. In textiles it is more economical 
of labour, raw materials and costs, to run off one 
hundred thousand yards of a particular cloth than it is to 
produce several different types which involve changes in 
the setting of looms. There need be no fear on the score 
of standardisation, for the number of cloths available could 
be much reduced without entirely eliminating variety. The 
pre-war stress of competition led the manufacturer to use 
every device to make his products “ different.” Manufac- 
turers and merchants built reputations for the types of 
cloth and clothing they put on the market; the goodwill 
of some depended on the length of their ranges. Unfortu- 
nately, many members of the textile trades cannot forget the 
anxieties they suffered in the fight for variety. An example of 
this attitude is found in the list of utility cloths which are 
being submitted to the Board of Trade. Some of the 
numerous cloths vary by nothing more than small numbers 
of threads to the inch. It falls to the Board of Trade to guide 
production into the type of cloth and clothing which is best 
in the national interest. The old jealousies between manufac- 
turers and between the textile trades must be set aside. 
Orthodox uses of the different textiles must be forgotten. 
Those in relatively short supply, like cotton and wool, 
should be used only when rayon cannot be substituted for 
them. None the less, the best materials that can be pro- 
duced are the most economical in the long run, and as far 
as possible, “shoddy” clothing should not be produced. 
The crux of the matter is the willingness of every branch 
of this vital industry to assist the Board of Trade in achiev- 
ing the economy dictated by the war. 


* * * 


Cotton Spinners Margins 


The Minister of Supply has made the Control of the 
Cotton Industry (No. 30) Order, which came into force 
on March 16th, increasing margins for spinners of both 
American and Egyptian type yarns by 7} per cent. The 
margins were fixed for the first time in April, 1940, and 
American type yarn margins were raised in February, 1941. 
Lancashire spinners have pressed for many months for the 
concession, in view of increased costs of production. The 
decision of the authorities is a result of an investigation 
into spinners’ costs made by the committee of accountants 
which was appointed to advise the Controller and the 
Cotton Board on the operation of price control in relation 
to costs. Raw cotton prices were reduced by 4d. per Ib., 
in order to prevent the change in spinners’ margins leading 
to an increase in the general price level of cotton goods 
to the public. The fresh margins work out somewhat 
irregularly and the increase for spinners of coarse counts 
has been less than for producers of finer numbers. 


* * * 


Malting Barley Prices 


The promised announcement of maximum prices for 
malting barley was made at the end of last week by the 
Ministries of Food and Agriculture. Great concern had been 
occasioned by the exceptionally high prices at which malting 
barley has recently been sold. In 1939, the average price was 
6s 9d per cwt, but lately it has risen as high as 75s. The 
maximum price to the grower for this year’s barley harvest 
sold for malting, milling and other uses for human 
consumption, is to be 35s. per cwt at the farm. The Ministry 
of Agriculture realises that this price is still high compared 
with other cereals (feeding barley will be 14s 6d per cwt 
and millable wheat 16s), but it is stated that barley is in a 
special position. Only home-grown barley can now be used 
for making beer, whisky, malt extract and other articles. 
It is considered unlikely that farmers will reduce their 1941 
barley acreage, and probable that a sufficient quantity will 
be sold to meet requirements. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
LONDON BRICK COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TOTAL REVENUE 





The forty-second annual ordinary general meeting of the London 
Brick Company, Limited, was held on 17th instant in London. 

Sir P. Malcolm Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., LL.D., D.L., J.P. (chairman 
and one of the managing directors) said that the profit on trading 
amounted to £365,565, an increase on that of the previous year 
of £28,246. The actual relative profits earned showed a substantial 
decrease, since in the year 1940 £60,250 had been specifically 
written off their fleet of motor vehicles, whereas in the year under 
review it had not been deemed necessary to make any provision 
for its depreciation. Interest and income from investments at 
£20,435 were up by £3,623. The total revenue at £366,210 showed 
an increase of £31,885. 

The year 1941 had opened unger favourable conditions, good 
deliveries being made in the early months. The improved demand 
was well maintained until towards the end of September. Prior to 
that their unrivalled facilities for prompt despatch of pressed bricks 
had been freely availed of over a wide area. Those facilities were 
an essential contribution to securing the completion of urgently 
needed constructional war-work. 

About the same time that the decline in demand set in, the 
Minister of Transport had found it necessary to limit the trans- 
portation of bricks. It had hit them hard. However, they had 
all to recognise that the Government requirements for the success- 
ful prosecution of the war should take precedence to the interest 
of individuals or companies, whatever hardship might be inflicted. 
He feared that that need for the limitation of transport was causing 
the advantages arising from the very low fuel consumption and 
man-power employed in the production of pressed bricks to be 
overlooked—those, too, were factors of national importance at a 
time when fuel was scarce and more men were needed for the 
Forces. 


REGULATION OF PRODUCTION 


They had been hardened to adversity by the experience of the 
last war, when their industry had been regarded as non-essential. 
In this war the Ministry of Works and Buildings was making a 
determined effort to secure that degree of co-ordination and regula- 
tion of production needed to meet the exceptional circumstances 
arising from the war. The Ministry’s committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Oliver Simmonds, M.P., had worked hard and 
produced its report promptly. The committee had been faced 
with a difficult task. 

‘hus it had come about from various causes that the past year 
had closed with a much diminished demand ; bricks were being 
heavily stacked at most of the works, the closure of some of which 
was threatened. Despite the many difficulties encountered, pro- 
duction had not only been well maintained, but had exceeded that 
of the previous year. Their works generally had been well main- 
tained, bearing in mind the shortage of labour and materials, but 
it was hoped it would prove possible to take advantage of the 
slackening of demand to effect some essential repair work which 
could not easily be undertaken while they were busier. It was 
of the utmost importance that the productive capacity of efficient 
works should be maintained so that the post-war demand would 
be promptly satisfied. 


CURRENT YEAR'S OUTLOOK 


With regard to the current year, it was clear that the prospects 
were far from encouraging. They had made a poor start. The 
climatic conditions prevailing had proved unfavourable. It was 
difficult to visualise any improvement unless a much increased 
demand were to spring up for Government requirements, and 
that certainly was not in sight at the moment. 

Finally, to summarise the position, he could at this juncture 
only indicate that the present prospects were poor for the manu- 
facturers of bricks, apart from those exceptionally favoured by war 
circumstances and regulations. Indeed, it was desirable for him 
to say frankly that shareholders should expect a falling off of the 
profits earned during the current year. It was anticipated that a 
number of works would shortly have to be closed. However, the 
day would come when their proven efficiency and organisation 
would once again play its full part in the national programme of 
reconstruction which was looked for. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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DORMAN LONG AND COMPANY, 
‘LIMITED 


VISCOUNT GREENWOOD’S STATEMENT 


The following is the statement by the chairman, the Right Ho 
the Viscount Greenwood, P.C., circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year to September 30, 1941, in place of the CUSto. 
mary speech at the annual general meeting of Dorman, Long ang 
Co., Limited. 

It was found impracticable owing to certain important Matters 
outstanding with Government departments to complete the Teport 
and accounts and to hold our amnual general meeting 4s usual jp 
December, 1941. When the necessary information became aya. 
able, no time was lost by our officials and staff in finalising the 
accounts for submission to the shareholders. 

The trading profits are not commensurate with the volume an 
value of the work done by the various departments of the company 
owing to the continuation during the whole of the year of the ad. 
verse conditions outside the company’s control which prevailed 
during*the last four months of the previous year. In the result th 


directors regret they are unable to recommend dividends either op f 
the preferred ordinary or the ordinary share capital aggregating 


£2,094,334. In accordance with our usual practice, we have pro 
vided for all taxation based on the profits for the year. The profits 
are reduced but the rate of income-tax is increased, and the charge 
for taxation in the accounts remains about the same. 

Commencing in 1936 there has been allocated out of profits a 
total of £70,000, of which £45,000 has been devoted to augmenting 
the staff pension scheme. Owing to the further reduction in profits 
résulting in your directors being unable to recommend dividend 
on two classes of the company’s share capital, they cannot recom- 
mend an allocation to the pension fund this year. This is especially 
regretted by the directors in view of the outstanding services ren- 
dered by officials and staff during the past year. 


The further reduction in cash at bankers is a consequence of re- f 


duced profits, payments under the War Damage Act, 1941, and in- 
creases in stocks and book debts. Substantial payments have been 
made since the date of the balance-sheet in respect of debenture 
interest and taxation. 

It is estimated that as matters now stand, the total cost to the 
company to September 30, 1941, under the provisions of the War 
Damage Act, 1941, may amount to as much as £220,000, but it is 
hoped that the Government may see their way to give the iron and 
steel industry more equitable treatment. Iron and steel producers 
are required, under the legislation passed in March, 1941, to make 
payments on very different footing from public utility companies, 
and if the experience now available is taken into consideration, to 
gether with the effect of such large payments on the liquid position 
of concerns in the iron and steel industry, suitable adjustments may 
be provided for in the War Damage (Amendment) Bill now being 
drafted. In the meantime, your directors have transferred from 
profit and loss account to general reserve £100,000 to cover the cash 
withdrawn from the company’s working capital in payments of wat 
damage contributions and premiums during the past year. 

Additions to capital expenditure amount to £56,117 and realise 
tions aggregate £15,284. The provision for depreciation is again 
£275,000, which is approximately equal to the wear and tear allow- 
ance for taxation purposes. We have continued, so far as possible 
under the circumstances, to make improvements to our plant and 
equipment and to maintain the whole of it in a proper state of 
repair. 

There is an increase in the provision for renewals, relinings and 
repairs of blast furnaces and steel plants to cover uncompleted & 
penditures and repairs deferred by reason of war-time conditions. 

Wherever there is a response by the employees we provide facili- 
ties for the national savings movement. Additional staff and em 
ployees have joined savings groups during the past year. 

It is not permissible for me to give particulars of producto 
figures for our various departments, but I can assure you they aft 
satisfactory. 

Under the difficult conditions with which they have had to cot 
tend, all those concerned, including the management, the staff and 
all employees, have given of their best, and our thanks are due t 
them for their services during a harsh and trying year. 

(The adjourned fifty-second ordinary general meeting of the com 


pany will be held at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 


E.C., on the 26th instant, at 12 o’clock noon.) 
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MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR WILLIAM SHEARER’S REVIEW 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of the Midland 
Counties Electric Supply Company, Limited, was held on the 18th 
instant in London. 

Mr William Shearer, the chairman, commenced by paying a 
tribute to the services of the late chairman, Mr George Balfour, 
under whose inspiring leadership, he said, a great expansion of 
the company’s activities had taken place, and its influence and 
standing in the electricity supply industry had become assured. 
The members joined with the directors in expressing their deep 
sorrow at the death of their chairman who had rendered such 
distinguished service to the company. 

The record of another year’s successful operations, despite the 
many difficulties which had had to be met and overcome, fully 
justified the claim that no effort had been spared to maintain the 
highest possible standard of service to their many industrial and 
domestic consumers of electricity and in their transport undertakings 
to the travelling public, and in doing so to _ contribute 
their utmost to the all-important war effort. There had been a 
moderate increase in the number of new consumers and in the 
total load. Their electricity tariffs were constantly under review 
and a further measure of standardisation in the charges tg indus- 
trial consumers, whose tariff fell to be adjusted in relation to coal 
prices, had been inwpduced during the year. The smaller domestic 
user ‘was Obtaining a reduction in charges for supplies through 
slot meters and a new tariff had been instituted for the small 
power consumer, 


HOLDING COMPANIES 


This company, like several others, had been created for the pur- 
pose of co-ordinating the struggling activities and accelerating the 
development of the separate entities which had powers for the 
supply of electricity and to a smaller extent of road passenger 
transport. He could not conceive any unbiased person disputing 
the claim that the progress reported every year afforded ample 
evidence of the successful achievement of their purpose, nor could 
the need for maintaining the holding-company system be lightly 
set aside. 

While much had been done through central management and 
the provision of adequate financial resources towards improved 
technical planning and intensive development of the areas, much 
remained to be done, and that, in his view, could best be achieved 
through the flexibility afforded by that type of financial structure. 

After reviewing the balance-sheet, which showed no major 
change, except in the increased liquid resources of the company, 
the chairmain said that the gross trading profits of the operating 
subsidiaries amounted to £1,221,304, but that taxation had in- 
creased by no less than £215,217, trading profits thus showing a 
decrease of £54,152. There was retained in the subsidiary com 
panies for depreciation, renewals and reserves £450,634 compared 
with £468,966, and the balance of the trading profits £327,383 
compared with £363,203 last year, but the dividend declarations 
of the subsidiaries had been well maintained, the difference of 
£35,820 being largely due to the higher rate of tax deduction. 


TAXATION, RESERVES AND DIVIDENDS 


The total contribution for the year to the revenues of National 
and Local Government by direct taxation exceeded £657,000, equal 
to 22 per cent. on the ordinary share capital. The National Ex- 
chequer and certains Local Authorities were therefore substantial 
Partners in the business, a fact possibly not always fully appreci- 
ated by the public and conveniently overlooked by those who 
Suggested that the nationalisation or public ownership of all utility 
services would be a never-failing panacea. 

The total amount of depreciation and other reserves in the 
subsidiary companies was £4,302,816, including provision for any 
War Damage contribution for the electricity undertakings under 
4 special scheme now under the consideration of the Government. 
The balance on revenue accoufit of £306,182, compared with 
4343,061 and, after appropriations there remained a balance of 
£105,494. They recommended a final dividend of 5} per cent. 
(following an interim dividend of 24 per cent.) on the ordinary 
stock, 
The report was adopted. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 
MR DAVID ROBARTS’S REVIEW 


The ro8th annual general meeting of the Bank of Australasia 
will be held in London on the 26th instant. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr David J. Robarts, on the report of the directors and 
balance-sheet for the year to October 13, 1941:— 

During the year under review, the expansion in the figures of 
the balance-sheet, noted a year ago, has continued and the total 
has risen by £3,153,309 to the record figure of £62,519,266. 

The following aspect of the balance-sheet should be of interest: 

Cash balances are 16.54 per cent., or 3s. 34d. in the £, of total 
deposits—much the same figure as last year—but if we add our 
investments, which are shown at below market value, the per- 
centage is raised to 48.88 per cent., or 9s. 9d. in the £, of total 
deposits, as against 9s. 1d. last year. Advances are 75.35 per cent. 
of total deposits. 

EFFECTS OF TAXATION 

The gross profit for the year is shown to be better by over 
£27,000, the net result is a reduction of £29,094. This, of course, 
is due to ever increasing cost of management and rates and taxes, 
the latter figure being up by just on £63,000, and this increase 
has more than offset any extra profit we have been able to earn 
through the employment of the additional desposits at our dis- 
posal. It will bé observed how difficult it is becoming for banks 
to make sufficient profits in these times to maintain divdends at 
the present rate 

In the report it will have been noticed that an adjustment in 
the rate of income-tax deducted from the dividends paid in respect 
of the past year is referred to. This matter calls for an explana- 
tion. Each year an estimate is made of the amount of relief in 
respect of Dominion income-tax which is due to shareholders and 
the rate at which income-tax is deducted from the dividends paid 
is adjusted in accordance with this estimate. The final agreement 
of the figures which determine the amount of this relief is not 
possible for a considerable period after the close of the year. In 
respect of the years 1938 and 1939 the final agreement with the 
Inland Revenue has disclosed that a further amount of relief is 
due to our shareholders for each of these years. This has been 
passed on to our shareholders this year by reducing the amount 
of income-tax deducted from the interim and final dividends. The 
result of this adjustment has been that approximately £20,000 
more is required to pay the year’s dividends. 

The payment of the dividends for the year has involved a re- 
duction in the carry forward of approximately £26,000, of which 
£20,000 is attributable to the above-mentioned income-tax adjust- 
As, however, the carry forward has increased since the 
beginning of 1938 by approximately £36,000, of which some 
£20,000 arose from the insufficient payment to shareholders, 
explained above, your directors have felt justified in maintaining 
the rate of dividend paid last year. 


ment. 


WOOL AND WHEAT PRODUCTS 


In Australia the 1940-41 season produced 3,611,900 bales of 
wool, which is 57,500 bales less than the 1939-40 clip, though the 
number of sheep there had increased by 2,546,000 to 121,364,000. 
In New Zealand the sheep numbers in 1940-41 increased by 
709,000 to 31,771,000, and the wool production by 60,000 bales 
to 948,000 bales. 

The estimated production of wheat for Australia for the season 
1941-42 is 160,842,000 bushels against 82,654,000 for the previous 
season. The average yield the ten years ended 1941 is 
officially given as: 164,720,000 bushels. 

The latest weather news is contained in 
recently received from our superintendent : — 

February rains relieved to some extent previous very dry con- 
ditions in New South Wales and Queensland, but further rain 
badly needed Central and West New South Wales. In other 

States and New Zealand seasonal conditions generally regarded 

as satisfactory. 

There have recently been 
Security (War-Time Banking Control 
of which the trading banks in that 
operate henceforth under authority to carry on in Australia the 


for 


the following cable 


introduced in Australia “ National 
Regulations,” as a result 
country are licensed and 
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business of banking. Although it is perhaps early to judge, these 
should not, in the opinion of the directors, seriously interfere with 
our business. Amongst other things, the regulations provide that 
in making advances the trading banks shall comply with the policy 
laid down by the Commonwealth Bank from time to time; also 
that every trading bank shall lodge in a special account with the 
Commonwealth Bank such part of its surplus investible funds as 
is directed by the Commonwealth Bank in accordance with a plan 
approved by the Treasurer, the rate of interest on such accounts 
to be determined from time to time by the Commonwealth Bank. 

A few weeks ago Mr Curtin, Prime Minister of Australia, 
announced war-time finance measures stabilising the prices of 
goods and services and wages. They also include the limitation 
of profits, the control of interest rftes for different classes of 
investments and of the sale or investment of capital. 

Your chairmen have in the past referred to the unfair basis of 
arbitrarily assessing the banks for income-tax in New Zealand, and 
have expressed the hope that, as promised by the Authorities there, 
the method if considered after investigation to be inequitable would 
be remedied. You will be pleased to know that.the New Zealand 
Government has made good that promise and that the banks are 
now taxed on profits earned as in the case of ordinary companies. 

Proprietors will be glad to know that at the time of the out- 
break of war with Japan we had no financial commitments with 
that country. 


BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


FAVOURABLE AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS 


The annual general meeting of Borax Consolidated, Limited, 
was held, on the 17theinstant, at Winchester House, London, Mr 
D. Abel Smith (the chairman) presiding. 

The. following is an extract from the chairman’s address which 
was circulated with the report and accounts :— 

Reviewing the main features of the balance-sheet and accounts 
for the year ending September 30, 1941, the net profit for the 
year under review amounts to £354,171, representing an increase 
of £88,348 over last year. Adding to the above profit the amount 
brought forward from 1940 the total to be dealt with is £613,841. 
From this we have to deduct provision for British taxation 
£215,000, consisting of an appropriation of £126,250 from profits, 
together with the sum of £88,750 to be deducted from the divi- 
dends paid and proposed. This leaves a balance of £398,841. 

We have already paid the sum of £44,000, less income-tax, on 
the 53 per cent. cumulatve preference stock. Alsq an interim 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred ordinary stock was declared 
on November 11, 1941, and paid on December 5, 1941, absorbing 
£18,000, less income-tax, and we now propose the payment of a 
final dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred ordinary stock, which 
will absorb a further £18,000, and to pay a dividend of 7} per 
cent. on the deferred ordinary stock, representing the sum of 
£97,500, less income-tax. These dividends, subject to the reso- 
lution being passed, will be paid to the stockholders on March 
27th. After providing for these payments amounting, less income- 
tax, to £88,750, and deducting £50,000 for war contingency re- 
serve, the balance to be carried forward is £260,091, a decrease of 
£4,579 on the previous year. 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 


In common with all firms engaged in international trade our 
road has been strewn with difficulties, but thanks to mutual con- 
sideration and goodwill between our customers and ourselves we 
have succeeded in meeting trade requirements. ‘The results, as 
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I think you will recognise, furnish the best proof of the Succey 
attending our efforts to which our interests in the United State 
have contributed their full share. 

Wherever practicable we have taken advantage of our facilities 
to ship direct from our factory on the Pacific Coast and fron 
warehouses on the Atlantic Coast to our buyers abroad, in opde 
to relieve the pressure on British shipping space. 

A most encouraging feature of our business is its Tesiliency 
and the way in which outlets are constantly arising. This jy 
well illustrated by the increased demand for borax and boric acid 
for metallurgical processes, metal fabrication, fire-proofing of te, 
tiles and timber and the treatment of timber against attack from 
certain wood-boring insects, etc. 

When the activities of peace can be directed to repair the havg 
of war these outlets provide encouraging scope for research anj 
further development. In addition, we expect the probable ¢&. 
haustion of stocks in the Axis and Axis-occupied countries wij 
provide a ready market as soon as trading can be resumed, 

In the field of agriculture my remarks are necessarily limite 
to the British Empire and the United States, where the prospecy 
continue encouraging. Consumption of borax and bor 
acid in the United States for such purpose has almost double 
for the second year in succession. ‘The need for more scientific 
approach to boron-deficiency problems is becoming more widely 
realised, and the outlook for the future is promising 


most 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


Our investment in the United States Potash 
tinues to yield lucrative results. 
business under its present excellent management now plays a 
prominent part in the production of a product of primary im f 
portance in the development of agriculture and also plays its part 


Company con 
As stated in the report, that 


in war requirements, 

By agreement the United States Government and 
the representatives of H.M. Treasury, the list of British-owned 
shares of companies incorporated in the United States (which were 
requisitioned by the British Government in July last, to be pledged 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as part security fore 
loan from that Corporation to the British Government) included 
our holding of common stock in the United States Potash Com- 
pany. These shares have accordingly been turned over to the British 
Government and deposited with the agents appointed by the 


between 


United States Government on the terms specified in the Agree- 


ment dated July 21, 1941. Subject to the conditions for te 
demption of the loan being carried out at maturity the shares 9 
deposited as collateral will be freed and returned to us. The con- 
duct of the business will therefore not be interfered with in any 
way, and the equivalent of any dividends received by the Reco 
struction Finance Corporation will be transmitted by the Bank o 
England to our company in due course, so that our interests art 
unlikely to be prejudiced in the slightest. We regard this pro 
cedure as infinitely more satisfactory than a sale of this important 
revenue-returning asset, which already represents a far higher 
market value than that at which it stands in our books, and ia 
our opinion has every prospect of steadily increasing in value. 
In regard to the future, so much depends on the course of the 
war and the time it will take before peace-time trading can be It 
sumed, that I can only confine my remarks to present conditions, 
but am pleased to report that for the five months of the new 
trading year up to date, conditions are holding up quite well. One 
thing we have to envisage, namely, the enormous contribution 
which the United States is making in every way to the war effort 
is bound to be reflected in increased taxation in that count, 
and in which our interests there will have to bear their share. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


WitH the temporary lull in hostilities in 
the Far East, influences affecting the 
markets have been domestic rather than 


recent results. 


external, and interest has centred on the 
course of industrial profits as portrayed by 
Price movements have been 
determined by factors affecting individual 
securities, and although the trend of equities 
is still downward, the gilt-edged market 
and fixed interest securities continue firm. 
There can, however, be little doubt that 
with the advent of better news, prices in 
all sections will again resume their upward 


trend. The current Warships Weeks, and 
particularly the prospective London Wé¢! 
have led to some reduction of activity # 
the gilt-edged market, and prices in coh 
sequence have shown little net change. +! 
relatively few movements in the lon 
bond market reflected the small volume: 
business. Brazilian issues enjoyed quict 
support in the current week, while Japan 
bonds were offered on Monday, whe 
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Chinese issues, the Boxer loan fell 
‘ats. Conditions in the home rail 
et were quiet, but prices of junior 
stocks showed in general little change, 
aithough GW ordinary improved 4 on 
Tuesday. A steady demand was apparent 
for semor issues, although prices were un- 
fected, but on Tuesday the LMS First 
and 1923 4 per cent preference issues both 
| advanced 3, while the Berwick 4 per cent 
First preference stock gained }. The foreign 
yal market, however, was particularly dull, 
and in the absence of any support, Argen- 
tine issues were persistently weak.  Else- 
where, the anouncement that no payment 
would be made on the ordinary stock of 
Canadian Pacific, occasioned a sharp mark- 
ing down of 1} points for the equity, while 
both the debenture and preference issues 
eased in sympathy. In midweek some irre- 
deemables were fractionally lower, with few 
changes elsewhere. 
Although the current week witnessed the 
announcement of numerous important com- 
y results, activity in the industrial 
market was slight, and generally restricted to 
the affected shares, with price movements 
narrow, but irregular. Brewery shares were 
dull at the end of the previous week, 
although Guinness was prominent with a 
rise of 28. On Friday, and on the relaxation 
of the ‘ban by Eire on exports to Northern 
Ireland repeated the gain at the reopening. 
Later, however, prices became steady, Rolls 
Royce Was prominent in an otherwise quiet 
motor section, while in the heavy industrial 
group quiet dealing barely affected prices, 
although Vickers eased slightly on the pre- 
liminary statement. Cunard shares generally 
provided the chief interest in the shipping 
group, especially on Tuesday, when the 
decision to pay off the arrears on the § per 
cent preference stock was announced. A 
general improvement ensued in which 
Union Castle advanced 1s. 73d. The tone 
in the textile group was irregular, but move- 
ments were narrow, although Bradford 
Dyers preference issues rose 9d. on the 
proposal further to reduce the dividend 
arrears, Dealings in the Fine Cotton 
Spinners 5 per cent preference issues less 
the cash and scrip distributions were begun 
on Monday. : 
Building material shares were weak on 
the recommendation to cut brick produc- 
- ton, while among miscellaneous issues, 
Cable & Wireless issues declined a point 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Rubber Requisitioning.—A letter from 
the Rubber Controller to the Rubber 
» Trade Association contains the news that 
rubber _ is to be requisitioned. The 
requisitioning Order will apply to all 
stocks held in this country, except those 
in the possession of manufacturers. 

Rubber Control.—Three new Orders 
affecting the use of rubber and liquid latex 
came into force on March 16th. The 
quality of rubber from which conveyor 
and elevator belting may be made is 

ted; and the thickness of the rubber 
covering of the belting reduced. The 
manufacture of the following articles from 
tubber is prohibited under the second 

ef: sponges, table top coverings, straps 
of carriers, curtain rails and hair shaving 
ind nail brushes. The use of any liquid 
tex is made subject to licence. Maximum 
Prices are fixed for liquid latex. 

Tin—All standard contracts for tin 
pened on December 8, 1941, are to be 
¢ by a direction of the Metal Ex- 

ge Committee on March 23rd next. 
€ price for settlement is: December 
to 14, 1941, £259 Ios. per ton, with 
4 contango of ss. a week, which makes the 
Price for March 2 to 8, £262 10s. 
fpcotton Spinning Overtime-—When the 
our hours per week overtime began in 
cotton spinning mills at the end of Janu- 
uty, the Controller (Mr Frank Platt) an- 
Mounced that it was his intention to 
Publish a chart of yarn production, the 
lurget figure being 100, which represented 
= quantity of yarn needed for the mini- 
whe Tequirements of the industry as a 
le. Of this quantity, only 78.4 per 
‘ent was being spun at the end of Janu- 
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further on Tuesday, when Turner & Newall 
and United Molasses lost 2s. and Is. respec- 
tively. International Nickel and Brazilian 
Traction were also marked down in sym- 


pathy on the Canadian Pacific dividend 
statement. Later the weakness of building 
material, and the strength of shipping 


shares continued, while Cable and Wire- 
less preference and ordinary rallied 

In the absence of any support from the 
Cape the kaffir market suffered an all-round 
reduction in prices. Dividend payers were 
particularly affected, East Geduld and 
Geduld losing } at the reopening and 
Crown Mines the same amount the next 


day. In general, however, declines were 
restricted, ranging from ; to 7s. Little 
business passed in the rubber market, 


although there are indications that the fall 
has now ended, and where available, cheap 
stock is being bought. Similar conditions 
prevail in the tea market, although prices 
of Ceylon stocks were lowered on the news 
of the evacuation of civilians from Ceylon. 
The moderate turnover in the oti market 
hardly affected prices, although Shell im- 
proved ;); at the reopening, but Anglo- 
Iranian Jost the same amount the next day. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Approx. 


Total Canna: Security Indices 
1942 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1941 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.4 
| | | 
Mar. 12 | 2,799 | 2401 | 76:3 | 134-5 
13 |} 2,815 2,179 | 76-0 134 -4 
16.....| 3,340 | 2,287 1 75-9 134 -4 
17 | 2,762 | 2899 | 75-5 134-5 
a | 3,003 2,367 | 75:0 | 1344 
* july 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81:4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 75-0 
(Mar. 18). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest 134-5 
(Mar. 17); lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). 


New York 


WHILE the war and domestic news was not 
particularly inspiring, the early part of the 
current week witnessed the continuation of 
the improvement which marked the close 
of the previous week, after prices had fallen 
to the lowest levels since 1938. Encouraged 
by the belief that the fall had been over- 
done, leading issues registered numerous 
gains at the reopening, and the next day, 
under the lead of rail issues, prices advanced 
up to 2 points. Later the market closed 
barely steady after a few small rises. 


ary. The five weeks’ overtime worked has 
increased output by 6.1 per cent to 84.5 per 
cent of the target figure. The percentages 
of the target produced in each week were: 
Week ending January 31st, 81.8; February 
7th, 83.4; February 14th, 83.7; February 
21st, 84.4; and February 28th, 84.5. 
Overtime working is to continue for a fur- 
ther period Of two months. 

Fertiliser Control—The Minister of 
Supply has made the Control of Fertilisers 
(No. 19) Order, 1942, which replaces the 
Control of Fertilisers (No. 15) Order, 1941. 
The principal effect of the new Order is to 
facilitate the distribution of quantities in 
lots of less than six tons by permitting the 
general charging of allowances for small 
lot sales. It came into force on March 13th. 

Control of Ginger—A meeting was 
held at the Ministry of Food on Tuesday, 
March roth, attended by a small number 
of the principal firms interested in the 
importation and processing of ginger, at 
which it was announced that the Ministry 
would become the sole importer of ginger, 
and that it was proposed to take steps to 
control prices. ‘The principal purpose ot 
the meeting was to arrange for the for- 
mation of a small committee, represen- 
tative of traders engaged in the importa- 
tion, processing and primary distribution 
of ginger, which the Ministry could con- 
sult. The constitution of this committee 
will be announced as soon as possible. In 
view of its decision to take over the im- 
portation of ginger, the Ministry will con- 
sider the position of existing c.if. con- 
tracts. In the meantime no further ship- 
ments of ginger may be made to the 
United Kingdom without authority. 
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New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





| Mar. 
| 11, 


— | Feb. | Mar. 
Low | High | —_ . 
| 

| 








Mar. | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
11 | 14 | 
347 Industrials 65-4 | 75-0 | 69-4 | 69-8 | 65-4 
32 Rails .......... | 64-3 | 71-06] 68-2 | 67-9 | 64-3 
40 Utilities....... 59-8 | 67-4a| 64-0 | 63-9 | 59°8 
419 Stocks ...... 64-4 | 73-3 | 68-5 | 68-8 | 64-4 
Av..yield® ......../8-19%|7 -65%|7 91% |7 67% |8 19% 
. | | + 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. 


DatLty AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Mar. 7 


Mar. 5 Mar. 6 | 


| 


Mar. 9 | Mar. 10 | Mar. 11 


79-8 


84-0 | 81-8 


| 


~ 1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 79-8, Mar. 11. 


Total share dealings: Mar. 12, 460,000; 
Mar. 13, 340,000; Mar. 14,* 170,000; 
Mar. 16, 320,000; Mar. 17, 470,000; 
Mar. 18, 340,000. 

* Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
March 21, 1942 Capital versions Money 
£ £ i 
By Stock Exchange Intro- 
GHINB o 0 60: 0t8565 04% 120,000 143,625 
By Permission to Deal... 573,517 584,593 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 410. 


Including Excludin g 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ £ 
Bs akceckecinedss 334,169,027 330 166,968 
Bi kasncsdineeectens 268,083,299 268,083,299 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
See nccadaccecace 329,940,660 199,308 27,000 
BG aceveenassen 265,534,196 2,549,103 Nu 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ f¢ £ 
Mis cabb encase 328,188,621 156,279 1,822,068 
Ptsctsbiscikencs 265,534,196 8,511 2,180,562 


+ Includes Government issues to Mar. 10, 1942, only 


Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 
Raw Cotton.—Some difficulties have 


arisen in connection with the changes in 
arrangements for the importation and dis- 
tribution of raw cotton. Though the direc- 
tors of the Liverpool Cotton Association 
have recommended their members not to 
accept the terms offered by the Controller, 
the Manchester Association has accepted 
the scheme. The Liverpool merchants take 
exception to the proposed commission of 
1; per cent on the selling price of cotton 
sold by merchants disposing of cargoes, and 
I per cent to merchants selling stocks re- 
leased from Control stores. It is not yet 
known whether further negotiations will 
take place, but it is understood that the 
Controller has made all his plans for taking 
full responsibility for importation and dis- 
tribution of raw cotton from the end of 
this month when Cotton Importers and 
Distributors, Ltd., is to be liquidated. 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 








(1935= 100) 

Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 

12, | 13, | 16, | 17, | 18, 

1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 | 1942 
Craps reve M61] M61 | 116.1 | 16.1 | 6-T 
Raw materials cl |ana 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index ....| 141.6 | 141.6 | 141.6 | 141.6 | 141.6 
"Mar. | Aug. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 

31, | 31. | 18, | 18, | 11, 

1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Grovs............| 147.9| 92.2| 109.5| 116.4 | 116.2 
‘Raw materials... | 207.3 | 122.9] 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 





Complete index ... | 175.1 | 106.4 | 137.5 | 141.8 | 141.7 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


(Continued on page 412.) 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(£ thousands) 


Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 
Mar. | Mar “Mar. | Mar. 
15, 14, 15, 14, | 
1941 1942 1941 1942 | 
Jorking days : 6 6 | 63 62 
ean : 2,142 | 2,345 | 25,074 | 29,960 
Bradford... 3.753 | 2,785 | 25,464 | 25,752 
Bristol....-- 2,284 | 2,132 | 20,892 | 24,157 | 
e...00- 674 780 | 7,439| 9,192 | 
Leeds... .| 945 694 | 11,895 | 14,316 | 
Leicester. . 938 964 | 9,534] 10,111 | 
Liverpool . . .| 5,032 4,928 | 59,483 | 50,950 
Manchester......| 11,456 | 11,492 | 129,926 | 138,098 
Newcastle... 1179 | 11530 | 15,036 | 18,123 
Nottingham 424 482 5,448 | 5,586 
Sheffield = 678 555 6,945 | 10,889 
Southampton 162 13¢€ 1,159 | 1,435 | 
12 Towns .. 29,667 | 28,823 | 318,295 | 338,569 | 
Dublin®. . . 5,993 7,461 | 62,567 | 73,229 | 
} 
* Mar. 8, 1941, and Mar 1942 | 
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OVERSEAS BANK | U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


RETURNS — 
| } 
12 U.S.F.R. BANks Mar. | Feb. | Mar. Mar. 
RESOURCES 13, 6% | 5, 12, 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1941 re a eake 
due from Treasury ... 20,103) 20, ) > 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Total reserves ........... | 20,442) 20,849 20,836) 20,856 
Total cash reserves 328 333; 321; 328 
Million rupees Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,184) 2,262} 2,262) 2,253 
| Total bills and secs. .... 2,193} 2,275; 2,277) 2,268 
l l y 1 Total resources ... 23,612| 24,413 24,282, 24,264 
Mar. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | LIABILITIES 
7 | Sm |. 27, 6, | F.R. notes in ciren. 6,047; 8,506) 8,585) 8,597 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 |} Excess mr. bank res 6,480! 2,880) 3,210) 3,270 
Gold coin & bullion 444 444) 444 444 444 Mr. bank res. dep.. 14,211) 12,521 12,835) 12,968 
Rupee coin .... 321) 302 301) 296) 290 Govt. deposits . . . 421) 798 287 603 
Balances abroad ..| 757| 364) 374 330 547 Total deposits ... 16,381! 14,474, 14,392) 14,345 
Sterling securities ..| 1,405! 2,686 2,686) 2,736; 1,939 Total liabilities ... 23,617) 24,413, 24,282) 24,264 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs 496; 415) 415) 415) 1,313 Reserve ratio ... 91 -1%|90 -7% 90 -7% 90 -9% 
Investments . 71) 131) 113 100 114 | BANKS AND TREASURY | 
LIABILITIES | | | RESOURCES 
Notes in circ.: India| 2,370) 3,484) 3,502) 3,545) 3,646 | Monetary gold stock 22,318] 22,715 22,715) 22,709 
Burma 178; 238 238 25?' 258 | Treasury & bank currency 3,106) 3,266) 3,269) 3,271 
Deposits : Govts. . .| 371} 101) 151 151) 195 | LIABILITIES | | 
Banks .. 428) 425 407 411 432 | Money in circulation. 8,811) 11,422 11,518) 11,520 
Reserve ratio 69 -4% |81 -4% |81 -4%/81 -8°%|59 8% =| 


Treasury cash and dep | 2,617| 2,987 2,467| 2,236 





UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 





Unit of 
Measurement 


(Population 1940: 131,669,275; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 
1. Indus. production, F.R.B. (a) (d) 1935-39= 100 


2. Minerals, F.R.B. (a) (b)....... e 

3, Manufactures, F.R.B. (a) (») ; am 

4. Coal production ..... Million m. tons | 

5. Electricity generated Million kw. hrs. || 

6. Steel production ... Thous. m. tons | 

7. Index of new orders, N.1I.C.B 1935-39= 100 
Building contracts awarded : 

8 Residential....... Million $ 

er si o0h¥ as - ; . i 

10. Output of Private cars Thousands 

ll. ,,. ,, Commercial vehicles co 

12. Cotton consumption . . ; Thous. bales 

13. Index of Rly. car loadings (a) 1929= 100 

14. Indexof Dept. Stores sales (a) oe 

15. Retained imports... .. -" * Million $ 

16, Domestic exports... .. ; i 

17. Factory employment, F.R.B. (a 1929=100 


18. Pay rolls, Dept. of Lab 
19, Hourly earnings, N.1.C.B. 


20. Av. hours of work, N.1.C.B Number 
21. Applicants for work .... Thousands 
22. Cost of living, N.1.C.B. 1929= 100 


23. Wholesale prices, D. of Lab. 


4. ,, Raw materials . 
2. ,, Semi-manufactures 
%. ,, Finished goods 


Zi. ,, Farm products ..... 
28. 354 Indus. securit’s, Standard Statistics - 
29. Federal Expend. Total (c) . Million $ 
30. Federal Receipts (c) ........ 8 
31. Total Res. Bank credit 
32. Gold stock ........... 
33. Money in circulation 
34. Member Bank Res. Balances 
ee Excess Reserves 
Member Banks in 101 towns : 
3%. Loans and investments. . 
37. Deposits ; Demand 
38. bs TE kcess . 
39. Bank debits ex. N.Y. City 
40. Call money - 
41. Yield on Govt. bonds ‘ % 
42. Capital issues, C.F. Chronick Million $ 


(a) Adjusted tor seasonal Variations. 





ll 
| 


1929 | 


7,839,432 sq. kms.) 


| 110) 
} 107] 

110 
46 -0 
8,113 
4,599 

140 


159 6 
| 319-6 
|| 382 
64 
587 
100 
100 
362 
430 
100 
100 
| 100 
48 -3) 


100) 
100 
| 100 
| 100} 
100) 

100) 

100 
3,852 
4,032 
1,459 
5,996 
4,476) 
2,358) 
| 43) 
| 
] 22,599 
|| 6,788 
|| 27,662) 


|| 7-61) 
3-60 





595\@ 99 175) 


~~ (6) New Series. 





Monthly Average 


——— 
1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 


58) 113] 88 
66} 112) 97} 
57) 113 87 

27-2) 37-4) 29-3 

6,842) 10,083 

1,128} 4,192) 2,257 
45; 108 85 

23-3} 75-5) 82-2 

89-3) 184-4) 184-2 
88! 326] 167 
20! 72 41 

418} 619] 492 
51:3} 73-0) - 58-6 
62-2) 83-6) 76-7 

110} +251) 163 

131) 275) 255 

62-6) 101-0} 81-5 

42-6} 93-5) 78-5 
84) 120) 123 

34-8) 39-3) 34-5 





.-. | 5,155) 7,404 
77-9] 88-4) 86-3 
68-0, 90-6) 82-5) 
56 °5| 86-9| 73-8) 
63-2} 90-8] 80-3 
74-4, 92-2} 87-0 
45-0) 82-5) 65-3 
24-4) 69-0] 52-6 


4,320) 8,544) 7,692 
2,076| 5,292) 5,040 
2,077; 2,554) 2,600 
| 12,162) 13,250 
5,328] 6,475 6,510 
2,114] 6,830) 7,935 
256 1,220) 2,522 





19,080) 22,198) 21,023 





«+» | 15,097) 15,033 
5,666) 5,202) 5,202 


12,867) 19,601) 17,054 


2°05} 1-0 1-0 
3°66) 2 68) 2 56 
196 


; 
I 1940 | 1941 


1939 1940 || Oct. | Nov. | Dec. || June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec 
_ “ ee ener — - stint neal — vs 

108 122). 130) 134 139), 159 160 160 161 163 166 

106 117 113 118) 118 132} 131) 132) 131 130 130 

108 123 134 137; 142 164) 165) 166 166 169} 172) ... 
33+3} 38-0)) 39-1) 39-9) 41-9] 43-2) 43-7) 46-5) 45°9) 50-1) 43-2) 46-1 


| 


9,400) 10,856] 12,080)| 13,055) 12,765) 13,456]| 13,671) 14,226) 14,540) 14,348) 15,236) 14,478 


3,991| 5,065 
at 


6,027| 5,869} 5,892|| 6,170] 6,189| 6,351] 6,187| 6,571) 6,323, 6,499 
de a ... 243) 262) 249 a 7" ae 
| } 

111-2} 133-1|| 148 -5| 152-8) 159-3|| 205-6} 205-0} 231-5) 175-7) 171-8) 116: 
185 -5} 200 -6|| 234 -6 227 -5| 296 -9|| 333-5] 372-4) 528-7) 447-6| 434-5) 342-2 

308} 421) 407] 397] 419 344, 79 168) 296) 256 
59} 65// 72] 80 87] 102) 100; 69 66, 86 9% 
614 672\| 771! 741) 777|| 876| 930] 874! 876} 954) 850. 
66-4] 71-7|| 72-4| 76-3; 78-3] 91-4| 90-8 91-4] 85-7) 83-6) 90-9 90-1 





89-1] 84-2!) 84-7) 90-1) 91-0]} 93-7) 103-6] 120 -7| 104-5) 94-6) 103-6) 99-1 
190} 211-7}| 213-1) 217-2) 238 -3|| 261-1) 264-7) 273 -9) 265 -2 215-1) eee 
260) 327 -9]| 336-2) 321-3) 315-3|| 323-7) 348-9) 438-3) 406-1) 336-2) ... 

92-5) 102-7|) 106-4) 109-1) 111 3) 122 -9| 127-4; 127-3} 126-4) 126-7) 128-0 

83-3) 96 -6)) 106 5) 106-7) 110-9) 139-4) 140-0) 144-9) 149-0) 152-7) 151-7 
124 127|| 128-3) 128-8} 130 -0)) 140-1) 141-7) 142-8) 145-8) 147-1) 148-5 

37-6} 38-6/| 39-9) 39-6) 40-1) 41-7) 41-0) 41-2) 41-6) 41-7) 41 


6,240 5,317|| 4,619] 4,568) 4,759) 5,126 4,982) 4,699 4,356) 4,229) 4,231 
5:2} 85-2|| 85-4 | 85-3) 88-4] 88-7) 89-3, 90-7| 91- * 

80-9] 82-4|| 82-6] 83-5 83-9 91-41 93-2) 94-8 96-3} 97-0, 97-1 

72-0} 73-7] 73-2) 74+5| 75:5|| 85-7] 88-9} 89-8) 92-3| 101-2) 92-5 

82-0| 84-2! 84-6) 85-9| 85-9]| 93-3] 93-6) 95-3) 96-2| 106-3, 95-5 

85-2) 86-3|| 86-9 87-4) 87-6) 93-9) 95-3) 96-9, 98-2} 99-4) 99-4 

63-4) 64-5 63-3| 65-0, 66-4 78-3} 81-8) 85-3 86-7| 85:8 86:4 ... 
55-5] S1i// 50; 51, 50] —S 47}, «= 49) = 49} 50 8 

9,528) 12,774|| 3,169} 3,987| 5,174|| 12,774| 1,600, 3,164] 5,046) 7,135) 8,996 11,553 
5,595| 7,606|| 1,822] 2,184) 2,924|| 7,606] ‘413| ‘809| 1,944| 2,390, 2,954) 4, 
2,616] 2,457|| 2,412| 2,304) 2,274| 2,267| 2,293| 2,275| 2,264] 2,309| 2,312) 2,36) 
12,215) 20,008|) 21,506| 21,801| 21,995|| 22,624) 22,675| 22,719] 22,761| 22,800, 22,785) 22,736 
7,171| 7,901|| 8,300} 8,522) 8,732|| 9,612) 9,732| 9,995) 10,163) 10,364) 10,640) 11,161 





10,466] 13,331)| 14,208] 14,215! 14,026/| 13,051) 13,151) 12,794| 13,227| 12,580) 13,140) 
4,469) 6,376| 6,960) 6,849) 6,615|| 5,210) 5,215) 4,796) 5,169) 4,557) 3,828) 











| | | 
22,417) 23,936)| 24,429! 24,862) 25,3881 28,157/ 28,560! 28,942) 29,171) 29,368) 29,621 





17,331] 20,490)| 21,422] 21,890) 22,299)| 23,969, 24,211/ 24.343] 24,404] 24,391 24,168 

5,324] 5,350|| 5,376] 5,403 5,424|| 5,434) 5,443) 5,454) 5,448] 5,457| 5,464)... 

18,192] 19,746)| 21,365] 20,819) 24,327|| 24,853] 24,660| 24,033] 24,310) 27,315) 25,075) 31,11 
1-0) 1-0} ‘1-0/ (1-0) 1-0} 1-0} ‘1-0) (1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0 
2°36] 2-21) 2-10; 1-97) 1-89/ 1-91} 1-90; 1-94) 1-94) 1-88) 1-85, 1-97 
186} 163|| 258) 264 191| 519} 296} +360, 65] 132) 10) 


| 
| ' 














(c) Annual and monthly figures are cumulative ever fiscal year. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incor- 
NOTICE TO 
SHAREHOLDERS. The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting 
of the Shareholders of this Company, for the election of Direc- 
tors to take the places of the retiring directors and for the trans- 


porated in Canada with Limited Liability). 


acton of business generally, will be held on Wednesday, the 
sixth day of May next, at the principal office of the Company, at 
Montreal, at 12 o'clock noon. The Ordinary Stock Transfer 
Books will be closed in Montreal, Toronto, New York and 
London, at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, the fourteenth day of April. The 
Preference Stock Books will be closed in London at the same 
ume. All books will be reopened on Thursday, the seventh day 


of May. By Order of the Board, F. BRAMLEY, Secretary. 


Montreal, 16th March, 1942. 


Le 





MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 


the TRANSFER 


BOOKS of the Company will be CLOSED from 1st to 14th 
Pril, 1942, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of 
Preference and Ordinary Share Dividend Warrants. 


Warrants will be posted on 14th April. 
By Order of the Board, 


C. HEATHCOCK, Managing Director. 


Toll End Road. Tipton, Staffs. 12th March, 1942. 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of 
the Bank will be closed from the 25th March to 7th April both 
days inclusive. 

By order of the Board. 
E. H. LAWRENCE, General Manager. 

26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 

17th March, 1942. 





THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
FIVE PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Register in 
respect of the above Stock will be closed from 23rd March to 
25th March, both dates inclusive, for the purpose of preparing 
Dividend Warrants. 


By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 
Office: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 16th March, 1942. 
i 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


The TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED from the 25th 
March to the 31st March, 1942, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 


C. L. MANNING, Secretary. 
2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 19th March, 1942. 
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—— 
4 Net Available Appropriation Preceding Year 
a Year Total Deprecia- Profit for —~ - . 
ompan} Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- Pre Ord — = ‘ ek 
Interest tion , ~ Rate | 10 Free = Total Net Ord 
Div Div Reserves Carry Profit Profit Diy. 
i | Forward 
Coal, fron and Steel es i } i Z £ i y 4 j —— 7 T= 
Bairds & Dalmellington ........... Dec. 31 | 196,033; ... | 186,032 | 355,737 130,499 | 16 50,000 | + 5,533 || 218,539 | 208,539! # 
Dorman, Long & Co. .............. Sept. 30 | 1,189,378 | 275,000 | 234,208 | 391,123 | 238,803 a “ 100,000 104.595 || 1,395,029 | 440'87 1 
Redpath, Brown & Co. ............ | July 31} 100,893} 8,087} 8,851 | 241,095 5,447 63,404 | 18+ "123.114 100, o1 2 
Rivet, Bolt and Nut Co. ........... Dec. 31 | 58,296; 13,407 9,889 | 48,647 25,781 | 10 10,000 4,108 56,791 47 see | at 
Financial, Land, &c. i | | | 5 ' ee atl i... 
Artizans’ & General Dwellings ...... | Dec. 31} 399,173 28,544 96,312 211,402 26,562 52,760 6 16,990 418,008 116,939 | 
Glty Olhons Co. ........20.5220000e Dec. 31| 71,240 Dr. 1,348 3,041 552 as sie 1,900 76,023 3200 | a 
Kassala Cotton Co. .......-++++++. | June 30 | 147,644 | 32,432 72,895 i 24,000 | 8 8,000 432 || 140,468 a3a01 | = 
Lamson Investments .........-- .. | Dec. 31 | 108,692 92,524 | 111,996 || 25,000 67,500 7} Ga 24 91.398 76.428 | - 
Properties Selection & Investment .. | Sept. 30 | 18,259 500 1,784 3,003 a 1,744 . 40 20.966 5 44] 6 
Rubber Plantations Investment .... | Dec. 31} 173,383 86,169 182,180 40,436 3 45.000 733 199,798 152,563 : 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate he June 30 728,010 277,996 741,567 i 198,000 8 80,000 4 751,609 249 122 u 
a eee a paewde } Dec. 31 19,456 4,288 7,986 1,688 1,125 3 ‘ 1,475 19,245 5088 ; 
r, ° > 
Austin Motor Co. ...........- . | July 31 | 1,760,993 | 261,987 | 220,635 | 576,682 57,719 | 107,368 | { 100,000 44,452 || 1,530,787 | ; 
| July 6,682 107,36 00,0 52 || 1,530,7 232,480 | | 
Vauxhall Motors «=. awhiuees Dec. 31| 480,088; ... { 399,284 | 1,981,912 9,675 | 112,500 | 15 277.109 || 478,464 | 422 = i 
ubber | 7 
Djasinga .........-.-+++++-+++++- | June 30 | 37,889 | | 10,879 19,893 ia 10,879 26,531 22,253 | 5 
ne bbw ca buces sce Aug. 31 | 111,474 | 15,484 32,653 3,500 4 2,0 le 84,959 13,983 | 4 
Soember Ajoe onc 2scccs, | Sept.30 | 15,136 | 2.737 384] 1.614 |2-083 1,123 14.655 6,640 | 
extiles ; 
Aristoc Limited ........- | Dec. 31 79,343 31,517 69,135 5,000 20,000 | 2 6,517 76,970 35,787 | % 
Pleming, Reid & Co................ Dec. 31 200,662 87,511 131,606 5,250 54,688 12} 25,00 573 497,012 68.94] 1 
Hirst (Geo. H) & Co. ........0.4.. Dec. 31 | 36,527 4,500 5,107 12,220 oe ee "BIE 31,221 4.569 “i 
Hollins (William) & Co. ........... Dec. 31 | 242,203 es 41.471 57,465 2,250 38,100} 6 1,121 | 359/561 54.845 | ¢ 
Jackson Taisen encond Dec. 31 24,360} 1,850 15,709 20,604 wi 7,875 | 15 5,000 »' 834 31,779 15,562 | 15 
meter 4c. 3 &Co. ............-. Dec. 31 67.658 8.275| 33,015 90,027 9,600} 16,000] 10 5 2'415 67.99 34,407 | 10 
Wolsey Limited .............. . | Dec. 31] 144,878 | 37,7514 46,198 84,403 28,125 | 16,875 | 44 (c : 1/198 185,372 72,396 4 
Woolcombers — Dec. 31 | 137,838 ie 89,499 | 168,328 jp 15,750 | 85,000 | 21+ 11,251 165,343 96,240 ali! 
rus j j | 
American Trust Co Jan. 31] 77,724 | 23,698 42,273 || 12,000 | 9,600} 6 000 2,5 8,503 53] ¢ 
General Funds Investment | Jan. 15 21,348 | 9,137 11,702 3,750 4.125 5+ — <i bs. 027 ry : 
Greenfriar Investment Co.. Jan. 31 | 42,151 | 17,643 34,456 cd 16,875 44 | 768 43.871 22.914 q 
International Investment Jan. 31 64,168 | 32,920 96,171 13,950 15,500 7% | 3,470 66,899 36573| i 
London and Clydesdale ..... Feb. 1 87,518 | | 33,145] 77,393] 11,719] 9375] 6 + 12:05] 83,965 35,835 | 
Merchants Trust Jan. 31] 162,340 | | 61,506 | 139,730 32,500 28,234 6} | + 772 163,545 67.475 | 
Scottish Eastern Investment Jan. 31| 92,427 | 29.273 | 59,906 || 11,120] 10.833] 6 5,000 2,320 91,794 33725] 6 
Scottish Northern Investment |Feb. 5] 91.958 | 32,496 81,208 || 9,921 19,453 | 124 25,000 21'878 94.648 39,185 | 19 
Second British Assets ...... Dec. 31} 123,055 | 33,719 | 82,544 || 12237] 14498] 8 5,006 “1984 || 117,064 33,698} 7 
Second Scottish American Feb. 2 95,802 32,291 | 44.343 || 6,200|  20,667| 20 5,000 424 97'028 36.713 2 
Union Commercial Investment Jan. 31| 45,677 | 23,792 | 25,036 || 22,500/ 4500] 14 |Dr. 4.735 1,527 41,988 24,027 rf 
United Sita Debt Jan. 31 | 252,518 173,006 | 273,006 |} 57,750 | 100,000 | 10 | 15,256 | : 247,738 | 171,8364 10 
Aberdeen Combworks | Dec. 31 17,190 3,890 3,120] 4,915 || | 3125] 5 ‘en 5 1,467 3497| 3 
Beans’ Industries Nov. 30] _ 42,986 | 30,753 | 38,990 2,750 18,750 | 7% | + 9,253 4,332 50.932 | 3 
Bent’s Brewery Co Dec. 31] 373,379 a 168,032 | 264,547 || 21,000 73,601 | 25 35,000 | + 38.431 || 270.630 | 149060! 25. 
Borax Consolidated .. Sept.30| 636,900} 75,000, 139,171 398,841 || 40,000 48,750 | 7% | 50,000} + 421 || 543.817| 115386) 1 
British Power and Light Dec. 31 | 335,124 125,303 | 224,414 44,625 | 60,900 * " | 419,778 || 271,390 135793| 6 
British Thomson-Houston Dec. 31 | 559,776 | 229,667 | 243,603 439,913 52,500 | 70,000 7 | 100,000 | + 21103 572,516 | 245,126| 7 
Bruce Peebles & Co. Dec. 31 34,197 | 13,000 19,987 30,218 5,107 14222} 8 | .... | + 658]| 32247| 19036| 8 
Darnell (J.) & Son Dec. 31 36,965 997 13,452 | 20,208 . | 10000710 | 5000] — 1,548 35,484 15,063 | 10 
Engineering Components Dec. 31| 22,230 . | 19,553] 27,577 2,334} 15625] 25 | .. | + 1,594 04861 | 20,486 | 28 
Evans (D. H.) & Co......... Jan. 31 | °307.552 .. | 176,120] 106,027 || 12,000] 63,000] 7 | + 1120 ||. 345,372 80,883 | 1 
France (Wm.), Fenwick & Co. Dec. 31 | 190,982 | 47,024]  34956| 48100 |) 4,125 28.125} 73 | + 2706 196.675 51532 | 7 
Gamage (A. W Jan. 31| 11163 6 | 48,647 | 142,863 91625 |  37,500| 7} + 1'522 || 107'967 e472 ii 
Hine, Parker & C Jan. 31 19,642 11,142 37,911 2,500 8,250} 7} "392 || © 21/915 13416 | 1 
Hoffmann Manufacturing C< Dec. 31 |» 226,446 135,054 195,601 37,500 50.000 | 10+ 50.000 2,446 || 257611 177,776 1 
H.P. Sauce . Dec. 31| 157,114 147,114 | 239,278 9,100 97,713 | 30 40.000 | 301 || 180 m 6 | 0 
Kern Oil Co May 31| 259,442 | 135,597| 46,801/ 82,096 et 26.750 | 6 01000} 4 “sil sos77o| -as'sos| 6 
Lancashire Electric Light .......... Dec. 31 | 225,537 170,468 | 185,852 || 62,995| 108,750; 7) ... 1,277 | 256.549, 199171| 1 
London Brick Co. ..... Dec. 31 | 386,210 | 100,000 283,080 385,390 32 000 200,000 10 50,000 | + logo || 354,325 951195) 10 
Manchester Royal Exchange........ Feb. 28| 54,534 Dr. 13,805 | 109,548 or A ae eo — 13.805 || | 78.254 Dr. 2.141 | Nil 
Midland Counties Electri Dec. 31, 329,927 273,548 | 294,244 81,250 | 120,000; 8 70,000 2298 || "400 | 3057 “§ 
Morris & Jones Dec. 31 24,096 22,265 44,619 10,500 "6,300 7 500 aes as Oras 1 
Nathan (joseph) & Co. . Sept. 30 | 173,081 72,849 | 102,635 51,000 | 7,964 | 10 20,000 | — 6,115 || 159256]  87,.600| 10 
Oakey (John) & Sons Dec. 31 37,672 35,303 42,936 6,000 25,616 | 10 5,000 1313 || 41,966 | 37,039 10 
Opperman (S. E.) ... July 31} 56,857/| 11,190 9,844 24,385 att 7,500 | 10 2000 "343 || 42'934 15.139 | 10 
Peek, Frean & Co. Dec. 31] 216,462 ia 48,558 81,478 28,250 20,000 4+ | Joell 450252] 62792| 6 
Provincial Newspapers Nov. 30! 266.471} 15,658|  88,360| 161.398 || 52.500 10,000} 2 20,000 | + 5,860 || 189,344 98.447| 2 
Robinson (Peter), Ltd Jan. 31 75,051 11,114 17,832 20,446 : os ores L 17832 | 57 241 (De. 12.155 | Nil 
Robinson (Thomas) & Son . Dec. 31 7,789 8,215 29,396 62,436 11,250 16,619 it ~°1'527 | 47'704| 30828) 5 
Rylands & Sons.............. Jan. 19 106,293 102,405 148,034 30,000 40,000 4 30,000 2405 i 151/944 147.900 y 
AMEN. cncsavecsccveccs Dec. 31 | 234,707 | 34,517 45,356 80,939 || 15,438 29,687 | 12) m4 "231 || 222'926 | 39,836) 12} 
Scottish Power Co................. Dec. 31 | 340,234 a 283,008 | 295,918 96,000 | 152,000 a 35,000 8 %9711 | 320979; 8 
CUI Ciiid non adwecnccccwnd Dec. 31 53,838 | 14,905 38,933 94,103 4.664 23,200; 8 10.0 + 1,069 34271 | 21.105) 5 
Simpson (S.) Limited .............. July 31 46,179 * 19,211 28,341 12,500 2,500 24 4.8 —~ "S98 109°480 48.610} 10 
Southend Waterworks Dec. 31 249,031 w 70,033 77,033 48.134 on : - + 2) 899 217 595 98 795 | (b 
Squirrel Confectionery Co... . Dec. 31 26,474 1,475 Dr. 4,980 19,992 312 7,563 | 27} iss 12'855 24 382 20,373 | 1% 
Taylor Tunnicliti Dec. 31| 24,280 eo 23,850 24,474 5,5 °18,750| 12) 400 28 554 28.033 | 1 
United Newspapers................ Dec. 31 33,705 14,299 14,299 13,781 site a "959 259 || 24133 10,652 | Nil 
Waller & Hartley Dec. 31 45,555 30,431 47,510 a 23,400 60 7 2.231 41 896 39 809 60 
Waxed- Papers Dec. 31 70,431 32,448 50,469 || 11,609 15,105 | 20 734 || 83.713 32.061 | 20 
Webley & Scott Dec. 31 62,934 8,079 37,36 45,046 18.844 | 25 1630 8.893 74.474 33.264 | 25 
West Riding Automobile Co. . Dec. 31} 310,545 | 42,843 27,015 51,638 6,939 20,488 | 10 412 || 261,299 37.014 | 10 
aoe William Jan. 31 140,240 19,033 31,270 101,348 33,750 om ni 2.480 81046 , a 30 Nil 
forkshire Indigo, &c Dec. 31 21,476 6,051 7,199 12,456 7,754 im ae 59703) 9,334) Ni 
Totals (£000 s No. of Cas 4 ae TT ’ 
‘anuary 1 to March 4, 1942 256 52,109 3,143 28,935 48,719 4,85 S74 601 1 56.061 31,72 
- to Mi 7 1? f 14577 747 coy 7 , . | oe O10 00,004 31,720 
arch 4 to March 18, 194 SO 14,50 418 079 11,496 1,495 2,838 1,054 292 14.988 6,422 
January 1 to March 18, 1942 6 | 66,616| 4,561 $614 | 60,215 6,345| 93,7191 ... | 3.655 902 || 71,049 8.142 | om 
ee a Also 8-ld. per 1/- B share b) Full Statutory dividends c)2 n Pre . Stk. and 1 on Ord. and A * Ord s + Free of Bs S18 
LL LL = -—,,,,,,, 
(Continued from, page 409. various periods, for green onions, other BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
Cotton Concentration —Financial terms + cel a — area. —o — 
have now been arranged with regard to mie alee ee 22 co . Poe CEREALS AND BEAT = tS 
the concentration of production in the a gaahil tctces fon ‘sd 33 od. to 73d, grain, ete. s s. d 
weaving branch of the cotton industry. Both ake ple m ¢ to I v7 Ib. Wheat — 
Nucleus firms will pay a levy of £4 a  j- into force on March ere See See. SR. J ea 
loom of 40-inch reed space a year and — Batley Eng. Gaz., av. pe 77 65 
ae oat > AMERICAN \V -ESALE ‘ES ee 5 5 
closed mills will draw £6 a loom per year. a ane — . Oats (¢ ” 1 - 
New loom licences have just been issued 10 17, TEXTILES 
and only small changes have been made ; 192 1942 COTTON d . 
~ ; GRAINS (per bushe Cents Cents Raw, Mid-Americar “4 8 
in previous figures. Wheat, Chi 1283 1283 . Giza, F.G.F.. 26 11 55 
Cucumbers and Oniens.—The Home pn oe 79% 79¢ Yarns, 32's Twist 16-85 6S 
: ; Maize, Chicag ay 88) 88} 40's Weft 18-16 18 -24 
Grown Cucumber (Maximum Prices) Oats, Chicago, May 55} 56} ” 60's Twist (Exyptian) 25-75 26°75 
Order prescribes growers’ and wholesale Rye, Chicago, May 844 8ly JUTE (per ton) ? ie J 
prices in specified packages and maxim Barley, Winnipeg, Ma 64) 64}  RI3cLt ; 10 3/10 
1 Pp um MISCELLANEOUS ai. 2 Daisee 2/3 c.if. Dundee 33/1 3 
retail prices. Growers’ prices are approxi- Cocoa, N.Y., Accra “b. 8-60 8-60 ats s. < s. d 
mately 6d. per lb., wholesale prices approxi- Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid.; spot 20-18 20-32 ee ee eS ee 
mately 73d. perelb. The price in retail tad oom mid. Apr. 18-51 18-65 or ~ 2 a. 
i ard, Chicago, Mar. gis 12-55 12-55 o > 197/10 
sales is de fi per lb. A new Order has Moody's Index of staple com- SHELLAG (per ton)—TN Orange .. 197/10/0 197/10” 
been ma: mace fixing Maximum prices, during modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100... 229-5 230-1 (e) Average for weeks ended Mar. 7 and Mar. | 4 
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